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The Week. 


HOSE who have the interests of reform at heart will be glad to 
know that Mr. Curtis has resigned his position as member of the 
civil-service Advisory Board. <As it was to Mr. Curtis’s exertions 
mainly that the creation of the board was duc, and mainly owing to 
his continued declarations of confidence in the President that the 
public gave their confidence as long as they did, it is gratifying, now 








that Casey is being reappointed at New Orleans, and Sharpe made | 


Surveyor of this port, to find Mr. Curtis unwilling any longer to lend 
the strength of his name to what cannot, under the present Adminis- 
tration, be anything more than a pretence. If we suppose that the 


President really knew or cared anything about this reform, we | 


should say that the treatment Mr. Curtis has received had been a 
series of insults; but it is every day becoming more evident that the 
trouble with General Grant is that he does not understand what 
civil-service reform or reform of any kind means. A number of his 


appointees holding high positions in the service have left their posts | 


in New York, and are regularly encamped now at Albany, lobbying 
Mr. Thomas Murphy’s charter through the Senate. The President 


does not give the slightest sign of perceiving that there is anything | 


discreditable in this, although matters have come to such a pass that 


it now depends a good deal on General Grant’s humor what is to | 


be the future government of the city of New York. A long letter 
from Mr. Peter Cooper to the President on this subject is published, 
which is written in a positively imploring tone, begging him to cajl 
off his Custom-house appointees. And there is reason for it. Ithas 
come out, by the way, in the Erie investigation, that the employ- 
ment of Sickles in the work of buying up the Erie directors for the 
Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt party was due in great measure to his 
influence with the President, and that he actually got an order from 
Washington authorizing the examination of the Erie books, on the 
ground of a violation of the internal revenue law, which was so 
extraordinary that it was “overruled” by Mr. Boutwell, without 
any one’s being bold enough to use it. 





We may remark, by the way, as we are on the subject of Presi- 
dent Grant’s sincerity in reforming the civil service, that we have 
received from New Orleans a letter in which the writer, an office- 
holder under Kellogg, says that, to the best of his (very good) 
knowledge and belief, Casey would not have been removed “had 
he been no relative” of the President’s, who out of delicacy removed 
him, though all the while thinking him undeserving of that mark 
of disapproval; and that he was reappointed because of the Presi- 
dent’s belief that Casey’s opponents only wanted to remove him out 
of their path in order ‘‘to get a chance to steal the revenue under 
some such creature as Perry Fuller.” As the population of New 
Orleans, three years ago, was rather above one hundred and ninety 
thousand souls, the President was not exactly restricted in selecting 
a collector of the port to a choice between Mr. Perry Fuller and 
his own brother-in-law, whether or not a brother-in-law with a 
revenue-cutter and a damaging Congressional report about his offi- 
cial conduct. As for the question of “delicacy,” that we do not in- 
tend to discuss at present. 
Casey now to be removed the place would, “ under the civil-service 
rules,” go to Mr. P. F. Herwig, is a remark of a sort which up in 
this latitude is received with laughter or sighs and groans, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the auditor. 


record shows.” He says that Mr. Parker, General Butler’s brother- 
in-law, did not seek nor receive any of the fifteen thousand dollars paid 


to arbitrators in the Water-works case, to which we referred last week. | 


| 
Our correspondent’s remark, that were 


Our correspondent also | 
vouches for the “‘ stainless character of J. M. G. Parker,” ‘“‘as the | 


We can only say that we made our statement, that he was to have some 

of the money, on authority which we are foreed to think as good as 

that of our correspondent, who seems unaware that no mene \} 
| was “paid” to the arbitrators—thanks to their roguery’s luckily 
| being found out—and whom it may be well to remind that 
| what the record shows in the case of accused persons connected 

with General Butler may or may not be what the record ought to 
| show. Meanwhile, all these honest gentry, with Mr. Kellogy at the 
| head of them, are in straits for money, nearly every dollar of the 

property in the city and State being in the bands of the McEnery 
| people, who withhold taxes, mueh to the dismay of the colored 
legislators, and appear to have struck their enemy at last in a joint 
of his harness. As there are rather less than a million of Louisia- 
nians, and rather more than sixty millions gf State debt already, it 
| is to be hoped that the people may be able to hold out till next 
winter, when there may be some chance of relief from Congress, the 
members of which ought certainly to get some instruction on this 
head from their constituents in the course of the 
| months. 


athe 


‘omuin Wine 
Coulbibye ibe 


Mr. Caleb Cushing has written a book which he calls * ‘The 
| Treaty of Washington: its Negotiation, Execution, and the Discus 

sions relating thereto.’ It is dedicated to Count Sclopis, a man 
of large stature ”—says the description of his person which our juris- 
consult draws up—‘‘of dignified presence; of the high breeding 
| of rank, but without pretensiveness, and cordial and kindly in social 
| intercourse,” in which latter regard, as we soon learn, he is very 
| different from another arbitrator to whom Mr. Cushing pays his 
| respects further on. Count Sclopis’s real greatness, like that of his 
master, “ Vittorio Emanuele,” is best understood if we * conceive and 
picture to the mind’s eye the Alpine cradle of this adventurous and 
| 

| 

| 


martial but cultivated race of Italianized Savoisian princes, nobles, 
| and people "—* the fertile but ravaged valleys of the Rhone,” ete., and 
| “the passes of the Valaisian, Cottian, and Graian Alps,” ete., where 
| Vittorio Emanuele, Sclopis, Menabrea, Cialdini, were born and reared. 
| The other arbitrators, as well as Count Sclopis, come in for a stroke 
or two of personal description. M. Staempfli, “ with his deep-brown 
complexien, his piercing dark eyes, his jet black hair”; Mr. Adams, 
| whose ‘“‘attributes are his own”; the Viscount Itajuba, * with his 

fair complexion and air of gentleness and amiability,” whom the 
uninformed beholder would take to have been born in “ temperate 
| and calm-blooded Europe,” while M. Staemptli he would assign to 


| “tropical and passionate America” ; and finally, Chief-Justice Cock- 
| burn, for whose sake Mr. Cushing evidently has written his whole 
book, and whom he cuffs and kicks and pinches, and throws mud 
at, and makes faces at with a vivacity really wonderful in an elderly 
gentleman of threescore and thirteen. 


Sir Alexander, indeed, had a mother, but she appears to have 
been a French lady, being described by Burke as such; and 
one of his uncles is that Sir George Cockburn whose services -in 
American waters have “left some unpleasant traces or memories in 
the United States.” In other words, Sir George helped to burn the 
city of Washington in 1814. Sir Alexander tirst attracted attention 
by “placing his lance with the devotion of a Dugald Dal- 
| getty” at the service of Palmerston, regardless of the merits 





| of the cause, on a certain disgraceful occasion, and was after- 
| wards promoted ‘with unexampled celerity” to his present 
| place on the Queen’s Bench; but although he has for sixteen 
| years presided in that and other courts he has “not been 
raised to the peerage ”—‘‘ an unusual, if not unprecedented 
fact, on the reasons for which it is unnecessary to speculate,” 
| says Mr. Cushing. And whenever during his Chief-Justiceship Sir 
' Alexander has made his appearance in the literature of municipal 
or publie law, it has been in a way not such as “to invite respect at 
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home or attention beyond the courts of Great Britain.” For instance, 
he published some years ago a monogram on the subject of natural- 
ization, and it turned out to be an abridgment, very incorrect, of a 
report made by a board of royal commissioners who had some time 
before heen ordered to investigate a similar subject. ‘‘ Confused 
thought” is one of the Chief-Justice’s traits, and others are “ equi- 
Vocation in matters of law,” a‘ tendency to declamatory denun- 
ciation of adversary opinions,” biliousness of temper, prolixity, a 
disrespect for the Tribunal, negligence, disingenuousness, fault-find- 
ing, imputation of bad motives, and half-a-dozen others equally 
vicious and unworthy, while his manners are, to say the least, not 
servile or courtly : almost before Count Sclopis had ceased speaking 
on the day when the Tribunal’s decision was announced, and before 
the sound of his words had died on the ear, the Scot snatehed up his hat, 
it seems, and “disappeared, in the manner of a criminal escaping 
from the dock,” and without a word of farewell to his fellow-judges. 
On the whole, whatever Sir Alexander’s behavior may have been, 
this record of it is coneeived in admirable taste. It contrives to de- 
grade Mr. Cushing and Mr. Cushing’s employers at the same time 
that it abuses the other side and insults the Tribunal. It will tend 
to promote still further the good understanding which sanguine 
people once hoped would be the upshot of the negotiation. 


The Special Session of the Senate adjeurned on the 27th of 
Mareh, after having confirmed a host of appointments, and done 
one or two sensational things which, rather than etherwise, tend to 
confirm the current theory that the Senate holds popular opinion in 
some contempt—auas indeed, to look at both sides of the case, popular 
opinion net seldom makes it easy for the senator to de. We do vot 
know, however, what excuse there was for letting Caldwell slip away 
by a resignation ; for declaring that the charges against Clayton were 
not sustained, though his case is so notorious that the House turned 
out a Democratic representative from Arkansas who held Clayton’s 
wubernatorial certificate of election, and turned him out on the 
grouud that Clayton had fraudulently given it to bim in considera- 
tion of his political aid. Probably it isa high estimate that sets 
down six men in the United States as believing Clayton innocent. 
Thirty-three senators voted that the charge was not sustained, and 
thirty-three were absent or refused to vote, the Democrats mostly 
declining on the ground that it was idle to vore on seven hundred 
pages of evidence, whicli a committee nad had in hand two years 
and threw to the Senate a few days only before action on it was 
asked for. Six senators, however, all Southern men—Norwoed (Ga.), 
Goldthwaite (Ala.), Davis (W. Va.), Cooper (Tenn.), Gordon (Ga.), 
Merrimon (N. C.)—and all aware, by woful experience, of the gifts 
aud graces of the Clayton kind of man—voted against the commit- 
tee’s report and in favor of Mr. Norwood’s minority report. The 
other committee senators said it was “due to the country, due to 
the Senate, due to the senator from Arkansas,” that the charges 
should be taken up here, and now, and acted upon, and it was gravely 
voted to take them up; whereupon the others getting into the cloak- 
rooms and other places of retirement, the thirty-three votes were 
cast, and Sevator Clayton is safe in his seat till 1877. Mr. Patter- 
son got leave to print some observations on the Senate Committee’s 
report in his case, but makes in them no new point. He was care- 
less, and did not know at the time, or did not recollect afterwards, 
whether it was Crédit Mobilier stock or Union Pacifie that he was 
Undeniably there are men of whom things 
like this may be credited. One of Mr. Patterson’s observations is a 
suggestion to senators to look about them and ask Low many 
of them are not interested in iron works, wool manufactories, 
and similar industries to be counted by the score or the hun- 
dred, to which Congress regularly votes money. Pinchback, the 
mulatto gambler, the Senate did not admit, feeling probably 
that Louisiava, a. a place for a senator to date his credentials 
from, is about as stable and firm as the late Rufus Choate’s swarm 
ot bees was fer a surveyor’s poiut fixing the southeast boundary of 
au certain lot of land. Perhaps the most generally acceptable thing 
dove in the session was the ordering, at the urgent solicitation of 
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the Western men, of a large select committee on transportation 
routes between the West and the seaboard. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Evening Journal (date of March 
27) supplies what was lacking in our comments on Mr. Martin 
Bovee’s recent letter to the Tribune concerning capital punishment 
at the West. He accuses Mr. Bovee of dealing unfairly with his 
Eastern readers, leading them, for example, to believe that in Iowa 
the most beneficent results have attended the abolition of the death 
penalty; whereas it is notorious that ‘‘ murder and brutal outrages 
have multiplied in fearful proportion.” ‘‘ And yet,” he adds, “ with 
all the increase of crime before them, the courts have doomed to 
imprisonment for life only one murderer since hanging was abo- 
lished.” ‘This, on the supposition that more than one murderer has 
been convicted during the period referred to, is, if true, in strong 
confirmation of the views we advanced as to the futility of life- 
sentences as a substitute for hanging. Moreover, continues this 
witness, the pardon system is so far from having fallen into disre- 
pute in the State, that within three weeks the Governor of Iowa has 
‘* been compelled to exercise all his firmness” in resisting the im- 
portunities made for the pardon of two criminals sent to the peni- 
tentiary for placing obstructions on a railroad track. The result of 
all this is a growing feeling in favor of the revival of capital punish- 
ment; and the correspondent declares that the ‘ determined effort 
to restore the gallows ” which, according to Mr. Bovee, “‘ met with 
an overwhelming defeat at the hands of the last Legislature,” really 
“showed a most remarkable and healthy change in public senti- 
ment,” ene symptem of which was the recent hanging of a wife- 
murderer by a vigilance committee. In Wisconsin, “ the pardoning 
power has for a long time past been grossly abused, and convictions 
are slowly secured and by no means with certainty,” Mr. Bovee to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Finally, when Mr. Bovee wrote 
cheeringly that capital punishment was “‘ practically abolished” in 
Illinois, “‘he must have known that McNultee had been hanged at 
Peoria not many weeks preceding; that Driver was to be hanged 
in this city (Chicago) on the 4th, and that Osborne was to be hanged 
at Knoxville on the same day; that Governor Beveridge has given 
the publie every reason to believe that he proposes to save no mur- 
derers from the gallows; and that the press and people of the State 
are almost a unit in demanding their execution.”. 

From before Andrew Johnson’s time till now Presidents’ pardons 
have not been of a kind to gratify hard-hearted persons, and to the 
consideration of such we commend the following case, which we 
find stated at length in the Boston Advertiser as a hypothetical 
case, every one of whose bad features has been exemplified in one 
and another case which has actually been in court. A young gentle- 
man, employed in a post-office not a thousand miles from Boston, is 


‘discovered, we will suppose, in the act of opening letters and taking 
‘money out of them. 


He got his clerkship through the political in- 
fluence of friends, and when he is caught, these friends beg the pro- 
secuting attorney to indict him for the minor offence of robbing the 
mail without the aggravation of its being the act of one “ officially 
entrusted,” etc., etc., so as to allow of a lower penalty. This the dis- 
trict attorney does, reluctantly indeed, but still he does it, be- 
vause he felt constrained to refuse the previous modest request, that 
inasmuch as the young man had. enjoyed every advantage of 
home and school and church and society, he should not be pro- 
ceeded against at all. Sentence follows in due course, and it is 
light because the judge is bound by the record as made up, and be- 
cause there is no one to suggest that the offence has been long con- 
tinued, that in consequence of it business has doubtless suffered, 
friendships may have beén broken off, ties of love weakened or 
snapped, and reputations injured or ruined, and all in order that a 
peculiarly heartless young thief might filch the means of self-indul- 
gence. ‘There are persons present, however, to speak of a sudden 
yielding to overpowering temptation. The crime not being aggra- 
vated, nor a crime of violence, the judge consigns the prisoner not 
to States-prison, or the House of Correction, but to a county jail, 
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the keeper of which, finding his educated prisoner rather good com- 
pany in a dull court-house town, “lets him ride round town in his 
buggy, and go to the station, and shops, and the post-office.” The 
glee club of which the young gentleman was formerly a member 
visits the jail and serenades him, and he comes out ‘and takes his 
old tenor part ” and ‘ partakes of the viands.” In a month or two 
a Quaker of demure countenance is hired to secure signatures to a 
petition for pardon, the more names the more pay being the condi- 
tion of his service. The old political influence is brought to bear on 
all the gentlemen who took money to procure the young man his 
clerkship; theyysign ; others sign because of the Quaker’s seemly 
and righteous appearance ; others because they never yet said no 
when asked to sign a petition. Of course nobody ever gets up a 
counter petition. The governor of the State declines to interfere, 
but nearly all the other officials write letters on State-house paper, 
‘with the shield, and the Indian, and the ense petit at the top,” and 
armed with these and the petition the Quaker and the prettiest 
Niobe among the prisoner’s relatives go on to Washington ; and by- 
and-by we read in the evening paper that the President has seen fit 
to pardon Mr. So-and-so, recently convicted of tampering with the 
mails, and in the morning paper that a suspected post-otlice clerk 
has been ‘ arrested with more than thirty letters concealed on his 
person, only a few of which had he had time to open.” The moral is to 
be drawn by all pardoners, and petitioners for pardon, and all oppo- 
nents of all penal punishment generally. 





The latest move in the charter game at Albany was a compro- 
mise adopted by a Republican senatorial caucus on Wednesday night, 
providing that Commissioners Van Nort, Stebbins, and Smith should 
be retained in office, together with Mr. E. Delafield Smith, the new 
district attorney, that Green should go out of office, and all the 
rest of the appointing power given to the Mayor, subject to approval 
by the aldermen. Of the five officials we have named, Mr. Green is 
the one who has given the best evidence that he knows what reform 
means. During the past year and a half he has stood guard over 
the treasury of the city, and really saved a million and a half of 
people from organized plunder. For this he is to be turned out. 
The contest is not over yet, and it is impossible to predict how it 
willend. ‘The struggle is one for the offices altogether, the Custom- 
house men representing that unless the offices are given to them 
the Democrats will certainly come in at the next election, 
and the Anti-Custom-house Republicans being afraid that 
giving the offices to the Custom-house men will lead to the 
same thing. The Assistant Aldermen have been abolished, and 
spring elections defeated. The charter, except as it deals with 
the appointing power, possesses no interest for any one, the instru- 
ment being read section by section to the Senate, without comment 
of any kind, until the twenty-seventh is reached, when there isa 
general ‘“‘ movement,” and the harangues begin. As we go to press, 
everything looks like a triumph for the New Ring, though it does 
not float to~its success on the full tide of which they were so confi- 
dent at the beginning of the session. Whether Governor Dix will 
treat Mr. Murphy to what he would call a set back, and veto the 
charter, is not stated. He could not better please a majority of the 
taxpaying citizens of the city of New York. 


The first appearance of Mr. Richardson in Wall Street made 
things lively for borrowers of money, who were very glad to supply 
their wants at the rate of % of 1 per cent. aday on Monday and 
Tuesday, which, ciphered down, means 270 per cent. per annum for 
the use of money—rates which, under the expansion policy of the 
Treasury, are quite up to the days when Mr. McCulloch was con- 
tracting the currency at the rate of $4,000,000 per month. 
Mr. Richardson’s apparent attempt to keep gold down met with 
a serious opposition from Mr. Gould and his friends manipulating 
the gold market. The publication of the Treasury programme on 
Monday for a time seemed to stagger the “bulls” in gold, as the 
price fell off a fraction from the closing quotations of Saturday; but 
their forces were very soon rallied, and in the space of an hour the 





a 


price was carried from 116°; up to L1sts, at which point there was 
a general selling out. The impression in Wall Street is that the 
gold market is in such a position that the leading operators for a 
rise could have kept the price at 11st, had they been so disposed ; 
the poverty of the Treasury being such that the Secretary can hardly 
increase his gold sales with safety beyond the advertised amount. 
At the same time, the currency balance is low, and this may, at any 
time, cause Mr. Richardson to reissue a portion of what Mr. Boutwell 
used to call his ‘reserve legal tenders.” 


‘Fhere are rumors in every direction of all kinds of strikes. Some 
of them have already begun. In Boston, for instance, the horse- 
shoers refused to work, and the horse-railroad companies proceeded 
to replace the strikers by fresh men. One of the strikers has been 
arrested and committed for trial for assaulting one of the new men. 
In Brooklyn the “Carpenters of Kings County” had a large and 
spirited meeting last Tuesday week, whieh was adtiressed by 
Dennis 8. Griftin of the Stairbuilders’ Union of this city. From Mr. 
Griitin’s remarks we understand that what the men object to is that 
they are made to work ten hours a day when eight is a legal day’s 
work, and that the German Cabinetmakers, who undersell their 
American prethren in the labor market, are, in so doing, doing very 
wrong. © The resolutions adopted demand an increase of wages 
(83 50 instead of $3) from the 7th of April for eight hours’ work, and 
recommend a strike if the demand is refused. The fact about the 
trades connected with building, as our readers hardly need to have 
pointed out, is that, in the spring, work being very pressing, and delays 
dangerous to the capital invested in building contracts, the workmen 
have their employers on the hip; during the rest of the year, the 
alvantage is the other way. The true mode of solving the difficulty, 
and it is a wonder it is not urged, is for Congress to give the Ameri- 
can-born carpenter a litle protection—the * pauper laber of Europe ” 
being.none the less pauper labor for being wilfully done on these 
shores. * 


News comes, as we go to press, of the greatest disaster known 
to the records of steam communication between this country and 
Europe. Early on Tuesday morning, the Atlantic steamship, of 
the White Star Line, struck a rock on the coast of Nova Scotia, and 
sank almost instantly, with a loss of more than seven hundred lives. 
The Atlantic was short of coal, and had left her proper course, in 
order to make Halifax. ‘Till the passenger-list reaches this country 
by another vessel, the full extent of this dreadful calamity can only 
be guessed. The suddenness of it robs it of those heart-rending 
features which distinguished the sinking of the Northfleet. But 
among the two hundred and fifty survivers, not a woman or child 
is saved. 





The week’s news from Spain, pending the elections for the 
Cortes, is of the gloomiest description. Insubordination in the 
army continues to spread unchecked ; two great cities, Barcelona 
in the north, and Malaga in the south, defy the Government ; and 
the national finances are in a hopeless condition. Germany, Russia, 
and Austria refuse their recognition to the Republic, and Olozaga, 
its minister to France, has resigned. The Carlist operations are 
still confined to a small area near the frontier in Catalonia, but are 
daily becoming bolder on account of the defection in the regular 
army. A levy en masse to meet them has proved a failure, Bar- 
celona, whose garrison is in open mutiny, demanding a postpone- 
ment, and calling for 15,000 of the rifles promised for arming the 
peopie. The small towns of Ripoll and Berga have been occupied 
by the Carlists, with outrages in which petroleum is said to have 
played a part; the effect of which on the people of Barcelona has 
been to cause them to burn churches and threaten the lives of 
priests in true Communist fashion. In Cadiz, the municipality bas 
suppressed religious instruction in the sebools. In Malaga, ten 
thousand armed citizens keep the peace and the city, refusing ad- 
mission to Government troops, interfering with the receipt of cus- 
toms, and ‘taxing the wealthy” ad libitum. Such is the doleful 
picture of Spain during the past few days, as transmitted by Cable. 
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A NEW PARTY. | 
5 we tyglo-American Times, a very capable journal, reviewing | 
the present state of our polities and political parties, arrives 


at the e¢ 


nelusion that “ the day has come in America for men, not 
measures.” It is a conclusion which seems plausible, and in sup- 
port of which a great deal might be said; but we doubt if it is not 
more plausible than sound. Undeniably it is true that neither of 
the two great parties is at present satisfying that minority of 
thoughtful people whom eventually a party must satisfy if it is to 
continue in power. The Democratic party, it is evident, now in- 
spires no one with confidence, and appears daily to have less and 
less faith in itself. Its last State Convention, in Michigan, expressly 
declared the other day that in the judgment of the delegates a new 
organization has become necessary. Its principal Congressional 
leaders are reported to be conferring with former political oppon- 
ents as to the best method of uniting under some new name, or on 
some new platform, the elements of opposition to the so-called Re- 
publican party. Ina State so Democratic as New Hampshire, the 
Democratie voters, though they might have been supposed to be 
encouraged by the exposures of Republican corruption, in which 
one of their own local political enemies, Mr. Patterson,,was deeply 
involved, staid away from the polls last month in great numbers, 
and gave two of their Congressional seats to the Republicans. 
Looking West, then, or East, or to Washington, an observer may 
well think himself justified in predicting that, so far as the Democ- 
racy, at any rate, are concerned, it is not upon “ measures” such 
as those with which that party has been occupied of late years that 
American politics are to turn in the immediate future. But is it to 
be Democratic “men,” as those have been recently known to us? 
The question answers itself. 

As for the Republicans, not to go backto the Cincinnati move- 
ment, which, though abortive at last was once threatening, there 
is no doubt that, despite the Republican party's success in the 
last of our quadrennial elections, it no longer inspires enthusiasm, 
and has lost the confidence of a large part of the thinking minority 
of the country. As in the case of the Democracy, the recent 
election in New Hampshire is a proof of this; and evidence of 
the same purport is to be found in the local elections in this 
State and in Connecticut. But, indeed, specific proofs are not 
needed. It is self-evident that among a people like ours: the 
revelations of legislative corruption that have been made at 
Washington, the various disclosures of bribery, public robbery, 
and centralizing violence, must have disgusted multitudes of per- 
sons who care for public deceney and do not care for office. No 
reasonably intelligent man need do more than speak of these things 
to two of his intelligent and reasonable neighbors in order to find 
that there are at least three men of his acquaintance serivusly be- 
ginning to ask, ‘‘ Who will show us any good” in polities, and what 
shall be done to bring the present state of affairs to an end, or to 
seme hope ofanend? We Republicans have abolished slavery,” 
they say, “and the World and the Democratic platforms all over the 
country pronounce that result of the war ‘a great and unquestion- 
able boon, the moral and material effects of which could hardly be 
overestimated,’ or at least a result which has been acquiesced in, 
and to overthrow which is a physical and moral impossibility ; we 
have established the equality of all men before the law ; we have pre- 
vented the dissolution of the Union. All these things we have done, 
and done so thoroughly that we really have more fear of the negro’s 
becoming a shameful and costly tyrant in South Carolina than of our 
ever being compelled to liberate him again from slavery, and have 
more to dread from Judge Durell and his United States troops in 
Louisiana than from another John Slidell and a new unfurling of 
the Peliean flag. Everywhere in the South we see rather more 


danger of black than of white contempt for law and order, more of 
fraud that disgraces the American name than of violence of which 
the African and the loyalist have any apprehension.” In spite, then, 
of the almost military organization of the so-called Republican party, 
in spite of its regimental rolls in every town and its company roll in 
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every school district, and in spite of the money with which the great 
corporations and the professional office-holders keep its army-chest 
overflowing, there are plenty of indications that, so far as the Re- 
publicans are concerned, it is not the “‘ measures” with which that 
party has oeeupied itself for the past twelve years upon which future 
American polities are to turn. And if not the party’s ‘“ measures,” 
surely not. the party’s men, if one considers for a moment what men 
are in the party and controlling it, and what men, formerly its 
founders and leaders, are out. ‘‘ Republicanism,” esoterically under- 
stood, every day comes more and more to “mean ‘biz,’” as the 
slang of the street goes. That is to say, the party machinery is now 
worked for the aggrandizement of a certain small number of per- 
sons who make politics a profession, and for the pecuniary benefit 
of a certain other small number of persons who hire and keep politi- 
cians, or who gointo politics themselves for the purpose of legislating 
money into their own pockets. Witness Oakes Ames working “ for 
his own hand” in Congress, and Twichell—two of many. 

But is the great body of the people, forsaking old ‘‘ measures,” 
going to seek out ‘ men,” selecting them because of the goodness of 
their characters merely, and elevate them into office, as some of us 
believe? Everybody knows that the people is well enough disposed 
to do so, if it knew exactly how to get its will carried into action. It 
is, sure enough, axiomatic that the people prefers honesty in its 
publie servants ; that it neither wants to steal public money, rail- 
roads, and public lands itself, nor to let its Congressmen and collec- 
tors steal them ; that it has no liking for monopolies ; and that in all 
ways it prefers public virtue and efficient service to incompetency 
and dishonesty ; but it is equally axiomatic that the people finds it 
difficult to make effective its desires in these respects. That is a 
matter which is not settled when it is shown, never so clearly, that 
the country has been for years and still is a long way from being 
satisfied with one of the two great political parties, and begins to be 
greatly disgusted with the other. We ourselves suppose that the 
eure which begins to be sought will be accompanied by the substi- 
tution of another set of ren for the men who now control the Re- 
publican organization, and that of the new leaders some will be 
men who have been Democrats and some Republicans; but we be- 
lieve, furthermore, that the substitution will be not merely a change 
of men but a change to men selected by new criteria, and that these 
criteria will be supplied by a new platform of principles. In 
other words, we believe it is to be new “ measures” most certainly, 
as well as new men. The new order, when it comes, will assuredly 
be found to have come in part, indeed, because of the aroused 
moral theughtfulness which has often been so potent in our politics, 
and which is at the moment strongly moved, but which it is always 
difficult to focus, so to speak. We may as well “doubt truth to be 
a liar” as doubt that there are many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of voters who are to-day contemplating the latter-day saints 
and statesmen of the party in power with asincere contempt, which 
bodes ill to somebody sooner or later. But, as we have said, this is a 
fecling which only after some time and labor organizes itself for poli- 
tical activity, and to be very useful it must crystallize “measures.” 

What the new measures are to be and how soon they are to be 
triumphant, or how soon they are to begin making an appearance of 
any formidableness in practical polities, it would be hard to say ; 
but some indications, or what we take to be such, are already 
here and there visible, and of these as significant as any is this 
following resolution, which was passed on the sixteenth of last 
month by a company of very indignant Illinois farmers. The 
measure it appears to point at very directly is that known as free 
trade, although what the Earlville farmers, and indeed the farmers 
throughout the entire central West, are specifically enraged about, is 
the fact that the eorn for which they get about 20 cents a bushel is sold 
in New York for about 67, the forty-odd cents being used up in pay- 
ing transportation charges: 

‘We insist that the duty on iron, steel, leather, lumber, wocllens, tin, 
railroad rails, plush, velvet, and all ial used in building railroads, 


engines, cars, and steamships, ought to at once repealed; that the in- 
terests of the laborers and artisans of Pennsylvavia and New England, as 
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well as the farmers of the West, require absolute free trade in these ma- 
terials; that it is quite as essential that such materials shall be imported 
free of duty as that railroads should obey the laws; that free trade would en- 
able the railroads to make a tariff of prices conformable to law.” 

From demanding a repeal of the taxes and materials entering 
into the construction of railroads and railroad ears, the step is not 
a long one to demanding the repeal of taxes that compel the 
farmer and mechanic to pay toll on every article that he uses—from 
his hoe and his molasses to the bunting that patriotically flies 
from his Town-hall on Fourth-of-July days—and to pay it for 
the most part into the pockets of a few thousands of ingenious 
fellow-citizens whose prosperity and wealth are nothing to him, 
except indeed as they increase his poverty. And if once the farm- 
ing classes come to see that their natural though unwitting and 
unwilling enemy is not the railroad owner or the railroad maker 
alone, but every man who is engaged in business with the United 
States as a partner in the firm—and a partner whose share of the 
funds invested came out of the taxpayer’s pocket—we shall have a 
political “measure” in the field which will forthwith produce a 
greater number of clean Congressmen than we should be likely to 
see were every caucus manager in the thirty-seven States to set about 
selecting pure men for the Syracuse saltmakers to buy and sell, or 
swap off for men bought by the Rhode Island calico printers, 

‘The same resolutions which point to this step of progress imply, 
as does the agitation of which the resolutions are a product, that 
another measure which may speedily make its advent into the 
political field is a measure restraining and curtailing the power of 
the great corporations, railroad and other. We suppose we do not 
overstate the case when we say that not a single new railroad en- 
terprise of any magnitude has been set on foot of late years with- 
out the commission of penitentiary offences, in the way of giving and 
taking bribes by corporators and members of the State and Na- 
tional Legislatures. ‘We bought them,” a railroad director said 
of a recent Arkansas Legislature, when he was asked how the mem- 
bers came to consent to an enactment particularly favorable to the 
shareholder who asked the question. And a committee which the 
other day made its report to a Missouri company remarked with 
some feeling that the expenses of procuring a charter might seem 
great, but they assured the stockholders that “ your committee” 
had never before done so much work and so much dirty work— 
(buying up a ‘‘ Radical Legislature” which did not care to ineor- 
porate a conservative corporation anyhow)—and hoped and intended 
never, if they could help it, to act as ‘‘ your committee” again for 


- anybody. They really showed heartfelt disgust, and perhaps may 


be safely counted on for a new measure which shall help to give the 
country bew men. 

Revenue reform; economy in the disposal of public lands, which 
our bribed Congressmen and careless Congressmen fling about by 
provinces or indeed by kingdoms; civil-service reform; a cessa- 
tion of the war policy of strengthening our two national houses of 
legislation at the expense of every local legislature, and a return to 
our traditional policy ; an equalization of the burdens of taxation— 
these are some new measures to which we suspect the country looks 
with a daily increasing suspicion that only by the adoption of some 
such policy as they indicate shall we get the new men whom there 
is general confession, outside of South Bend and North Easton, that 
we need. How the desired changes are to be effected, and how 
soon, are questions which will bear pondering by everybody who 
thinks that we have been wandering in dangerous paths. That the 
persons who are satisfied with things as they are will not fail to 
attend to the matter we may be perfectly sure. There is not a salt- 
maker or a quinine importer in the country who does not thoroughly 
understand both branches of his business—the home brauch and 
the Washington. 


SHALL THE CABINET HAVE SEATS IN CONGRESS? 
\ R. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, a gentleman who has given a good 
Bt deal of attention to what may be called “systematic politics, 
has recently delivered a lecture in Boston in which he has painted 
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in black but true colors some evils of our existing polities. 
“It is not to be denied,” he says, “ that men are beginning to hesitate 
as they speak of ours as the best government the world ev: 
On all hands the most urgent demands are made for reform in the 
civil service, in the tariff, in the currency, in the government of the 
South, in the management of corporations, and in special legislation, 
Year after year the public and the press reiterate these demands, 
yet session after session of Congress, six months at a time, is passed 


in buncombe speeches and personal abuse, and each year business is 
resumed at precisely the same point, and given up with the same 
absence of progress. Between this condition of the public business 
and the “ committee system ” of legislation, Mr. Bradford easily tr: 
aconnection. The mainspring of the action of the framers of the 
American Constitution was “dread of executive power.” In their 
dread of executive power, they determined to place all levisiative 
authority in the hands of the popular representatives. As soon as 
the popular representatives discovered the vast proportions which 
their work was likely to assume, they began to assign to standi 
committees different classes of subjects, and to establish the rule 
that no business should be considered without having passed the 
proper committee. These committees practically sit in secret, for 
the country knows nothing of what they are doing. Mr. Bradford 
might have added that a body of ten or twelve men is so compact 
and so easily managed, that even when it nominally holds nothing 
but public sessions, it may in a dozen private ways—conversations 
in hotel parlors, quiet walks in the country, casual meetings at 
dinner—arrive at conclusions on which its public deliberations throw 
no light. What is the result? A dozen men, appointed on a 
committee from their acquaintance with—that is to say, Yrom 
their private interest in—the special subject, sitting in secret, dietate 
what measures shall and what shall not be passed by the Natienal 
Legislature. Meanwhile, the thing is made worse by the total absence 
of definite responsibility. Committees are not responsible, because 
it is Congress, and not the committees, by which bills are passed. 
Congress is not responsible, because it has not time to examine inte 
the merits of three or four thousand bills at each session, and has 
entrusted this work to the committees; and the Executive cannot be 
held responsible for laws which it had no hand in making. “Such 
complete chaos and confusion are fatal to intelligent and systematic 
legislation.” 

Mr. Bradford then goes on to enquire “ what are the springs of 
action in the committees.” The members, he says, have a ‘direct 
and strong local” but “very feeble national interest.” Most of 
them, too, having an interest in the business before other commit- 
tees, there is a strong temptation to * trade.” 


“ Again, asthe business of committees is to suit the Houses rather than the 
public (for the Speaker, who is chosen by the House, has the appointment of 
committees), their reports are much more likely to be made acceptable to 
those bodies than with a view to their effeet upon the national interest. Real 
debate in the House has been suppressed, and in the Senate emounts to 


nothing. The basis of legislation having been arranged in committee, na 
individual is strong enough to create effective opposition in the Houses, while 
all are freed from responsibility by following committee reports. There is 
no one who is bound by his position or interest to look after the national 
interest, or who, from a position ef authority, can appeal to the nation 
against private or local jobs. In the matters of private interest, votes are 
secured by lobbying or trading ; in those of public, by party whipping-in.” 

While this is the condition of the Legislature, what is that of the 
Executive? Absolute impotence. The President is powerless even 
to appoint a cabinet according to his own notions of public duty, 
being compelled by force of party tradition to distribute the cabinet 
offices geographically, giving one to New England, one or two tothe 
Middle States, and so on. His enormous patronage in the civil 
service, too, is really nil, because his appointments are made for 
him by the local Congressman or Senator. ‘To sum up the whole, 
we have the political power of the country lodged in the hands of an 
irresponsible Congress, elected by office-holders, to whom they are 
bound ; the President who appoints these oflice-holders, under the 
thumb of the Congressional majority. In this vicious cirele American 
polities revolves. ‘ Thinking men look aghast at each other as they 
talk of these things, aSking what they iead to in the future.” 
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That these are serious evils no one will deny. 
Mr. Bradtord thinks that the true way is to 
His idea is that-by this 
means we can secure What is so much needed, “ national represen- 
tation ’—that is, the presence of an able body of men devoted not 
to the interests of a particular district or State, but to those of the 
nation at large: 


how to remedy them. 
give cabinet ministers seats in Congress. 


The ‘question is 


tariff, and for the reform of the civil service,” what would he do 
with it more than he can now do in cases where the majority are 


_ opposed tu him? for, of course, where the majority are on his side 


“Suppose,” he says, “ that a Secretary of the Treasury were to bring in | 


a comprehensive and detailed scheme for the management of the finances 
and the tariff, and for the reform of the civil service, the Secretary of the 


Interior for the mode of treatment of the Southern States, the Secretary of | 


State for the reform of the diplomatic service, the Secretary of the Navy for 
the restoration and improvement of our shipping, the Postmaster-General 
for the management of the telegraphs—the attention of the country would 
at once be arrested. And if these plans were conceived, as they, would 
natarally be, from a national point of view as against private and local in- 
terests, it is safe to say they would meet a response from the country which 
would require Congressmen to appear before their constituents in a very 
different attitude from anything which we now see.” 

Continuity in legislation would also be gained by the constant 
presence of the Executive; another advantage would be that the 
‘constant test of individual ability would develop prominent candi- 
dates for high executive office,” and still another, the improve- 
ment of “the tone of Congressional debate.” We should also 
have increased administrative responsibility, and at -the same 
time a more effective opposition. The opposition could interrogate 
the Government on important public questions, and in most cases 
force them to answer. This would prevent such a disgraceful busi- 
ness as that of the legal-tender decision, in which the Chief-Justice 
of the United States, having originally, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
secured the passage of the law on the ground that it was necessary 
for the suppression of the rebellion, upset it on the ground that it 
was unnecessary. ' 

These are the chief advantages which Mr. Bradford thinks are 
certain to flow from the adoption of the English plan of.giving 
cabinet ministers seats in Congress, and certainly if there is any 
chance that we can achieve them so easily, it is well to begin to look 
into the matter at once. We do not ourselves believe that the.change 
proposed would produce any sensible alteration in our condition, for 
the following reasons : “- 

In the first place, the scheme is by no means radical enough. 
If we wish to introduce the English system of a “ responsible min- 
istry,” we must not only give Messrs. Richardson, Fish, Creswell, 
and the rest seats in Congress, we must also establish a rule that 
if the policy they advocate become obnoxious to the majority, they 
must resign, and the President must select advisers from the major- 
ity. To give them seats, and nothing more, would, instead of giv- 
ing them power and influence, merely subject them to a series of 
‘‘interpellations ” of all sorts, which, if the Government were com- 
pelled to answer, could lead to nothing except a further debilitation 
of the executive power, and which, if the Government did not answer, 
weuld lead to nothing at all. Suppose that during the rebellion 
’ the Seeretary of War had had a seat in Congress, and been forced 
to reply publicly to questions relating to the position of treops or 
the condition of the Quartermaster’s Department, can any one doubt 
that the diffieulty of carrying on the war would have been increased 
tenfold? It is to be observed that his presence in Congress would 
not have given him a particle of voting power. He would only have 
been able to explain his policy, and explaining one’s policy in public 
is not exactly the thing which leads a war to a successful issue. 
Again, what would have been the result if Mr. Fish, during the very 
delicate negotiations that resulted in the Treaty of Washington, 
had been daily interpellated as to the progress of the negotiations ? 


We may be pretty sure that with the inflamed state of feeling on the , 


subject there would have been no Treaty of Washington. 

In fact, this plan, which aims at securing both power and re- 
sponsibility for the Executive, secures, if anything, responsibility 
alone. To take Mr. Bradford’s own case, let us suppose Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, or, not to trifle with serious subjects, Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s improved successor, were “‘to bring in a comprehensive 
and detailed scheme for the management of the finances and the 





he has no need to do more than have it put to a vote by the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means. He could explain it, 
but if his explanations proved disagreeable to the majority, what 
does Mr. Bradford suppose the majority would do? Listen to them ? 
On the contrary, they would do just what they would do with any 
one whose opinions are disagreeable—move the “ previous ques- 
tion.” We have not heard much of the previous question lately, 
merely because the times are not so hot as they were a few years 
since, but we may be sure we should hear of it very soon and very 
often if the cabinet had seats in Congress. 

Again, there is this serious objection to the proposed panacea 
that, instead of being a natural growth of the American system, it 
is an attempted graft from a foreign stock, grown under entirely 
different conditions, which may or may not “take.” The English 
ministry was not a shrewd invention of constitution-makers. It is 
a branch of the government which is unknown to English law, and 
which gradually acquired power and responsibility with the decline 
of the royal prerogative and the increase of the power of the House 
of Commons. The veto power having gone long ago, patronage 
having disappeared with the reform of the civil service, and foreign 


affairs having of late, through the “non-interference policy” of. 


recent governments, been reduced to a minimum of importance, the 
only real power is centred in the House of Commons. But the 
House of Commons cannot govern the British Empire directly, and 
it therefore selects out of the ablest of its majority for the time a 
number of men to do its governing for it. These delegates perform 
the executive functions which in theory belong to the crown, the 
king or queen being in reality a mere dummy. Meautime, the elec- 
tions, or other causes, reverse the majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and the new majority chooses (not of course by ballot, but by 
the voice of public opinion) a new executive. 

What is this all but that same “ government by committee” to 
which Mr. Bradford so vehemently objects? All Jate English con- 
stitutional writers speak of the English ministry as a “‘ committee” 
of the House of Commons, and a committee it undoubtedly is, 
though the process of selection is peculiar. As a government by 
committee it works well enough; but why any one should suppose 
it would work if the ministry were really appointed by the crown, 
and had seats only in the Lower House, we cannot understand. 

‘ The essential feature of the English system is that the ministry 
is forced to go out Of office whenever the legislative majority thinks 
best that it should. To import the system without this part of it is 
to import a mere name. Inthe same way, the reason why the “ in- 
terpellation” of the ministry by members succeeds in England is 
that the ministers know that if they persistently decline information 
on the subjects enquired into, they daily offend more and more 
members, and at last find a hostile majority.. The information they 
furnish is one of their means of keeping alive public confidence in 
themselves. But suppose that Mr. Richardson has a seat in the 
House, and Mr. Dawes rises to,enquire what the Government pro- 
poses to do about the legal-tender reserve, and whether the rumors 
are true that the whole amount is to be reissued, all Mr. Richardson 
would be obliged to do would be to say either that the interest of 
tke public service made it impossible to answer, or he might, if he 
pleased, deliver an oration on the subject; or, for that matter, he 
might signify his opinion of the interpellation by appropriate gestures 
of contempt and derision. Whatever he did, no immediate practical 
consequences would follow ; he would not lose his seat. There has 
been, by the way, during the: recent controversy over the reissue of 
greenbacks, just as much publicity given to the position of the 
Government as if Mr. Boutwell himself had appeared on the floor of 
Congress—first through the newspapers, second through the report 
of the Senate Finance Committee. So far from this publicity pro- 
ducing the reforming effects which Mr. Bradford would lead us to 
expect, Mr. Richardson goes on issuing greenbacks as if not a single 
word had been said. 
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Inconclusion; let us say that the results of the experiment of repre- 
sentative democracy in the three countries in which it has been tried 
all seem to point to government by committee as one of the inevitable 
consequences. In France it came almost at once; in England and 
America it has come more slowly. The first result of the democratiza- 
tion of a country is to throw all the power of governmentintothe hands 
of the people’s representatives, who redistribute it among smaller 
bodies of their own selection. The executive is shorn of its power, 
and perhaps, as in this country, the judiciary also. The next step— 
which we have taken—is to throw the patronage into the hands of the 
representatives, and the result of this is to throw the power of the 
government into the hands of secret caucuses of officeholders, muni- 
cipal rings, and custom-house gangs. \/To suppose that the mighty 
social forces which produce such changes as these can be affected 


_ by giving cabinet ministers the opportunity of making a few Con- 


Jgressional speeches, seems to us very like supposing that the geologi- 
eal forces which gradually crumble down lofty mountains could be 
modified by the planting of a few high trees on their tops. 


LAW REPORTS AND REPORTING. 


‘VY —HE Bar Association of this city has resolved that the present system of 

preparing, editing, and publishing reports of judicial decisions in this 
State requires amendment. It is only astonishing that the matter bas been 
allowed to drift until this time, and that the lawyers of this State have 
been content to sleep upon a subject which so closely concerns themselves. 
The fact is a fresh illustration of the want of unity and power in the 
American bar. More than fifteen years ago, the subject of reform in law 
reporting engaged the attention of the bar of England, and it is now about 
eight years since a radical change was effected and a comprehensive and 
satisfactory system adopted. Furthermore, there is no couvtry in the 
world where lawyers have to buy so many reports as in the State of New 
York, nor where a volume of reports contains so little law. The expendi- 
ture, therefore, of money in acquiring the books, and of time in examining 
them, constitutes an extraordinary burden, both injurious to the individual 
and prejudicial to the administration of justice. 

There are now seven series of New York reports published yearly. 
But the evil by no meaas stops here. There are three series of United 
States reports, and there are thirty-six other States each with its one or 
more volumes of reports per aunum. The New York lawyer is not ex- 
pected to add all of these State reports to his library ; but nevertheless the 
business relations of New York with the other States are constant and 
close, and though he may not buy he must sometimes examine, and then 
comes the expenditure of that which is more precious than money, time. 
The immense mass of matter and rubbish bound up in these books neces- 
aarily requires analysis, which comes in the shape of railroad cases, 
criminal cases, leading cases, annotated codes, etc., ete. We may also note 
here illustratively that the Code of Procedure was adopted to simplify 
practice, and yet there were never such volumes of practice reports required 
before as there have been since ; and there is not, we believe, in the world a 
statute so embellished and re-embellished with explanatory and constructive 
decisions as this same code which, it was expected, “would make every 
man his own lawyer.” The evil also spreads in another direction; for in- 
numerable reports require a further analysis and give rise to “‘new element- 
ary works.” Modern elementary works are little more than statements of 
what modern courts have decided, and each author regards his hundreds of 
“ authorities” as the highest evidence of his diligent research. In the 
course of a few years, though the “text” of these books remains substan- 
tially the same, the “‘notes” become greatly amplitied, and the active 
practitioner must buy new editions merely to procure new lists of latest 
authorities. Finally. let it be noted that the modern reporter is usually a 
professional bookmaker. His highest idea of hie work is that it shall be 
“ complete ”; that is, that he shall have gathered into his vet all the fish, 
big and little, which floated in his legal current. It is also for his self- 
interest to make as mapvy volumes as possible; for ordinarily he is paid by 
the volume. If he can awell the decisions of a single year into two volumes 
instead of one, he is like another man doubliug the products of his own in- 
dustry—that is te say, he doubles his annual income. 


These being some of the sources of the supply, it is desirable that some | 


attention be given to the causes of the demand, for law reporting having be- 
come in one sense a mercantile pursuit, it is governed by the well-known mer- 
cantile rule for demand and supply. In the first place, our modern practice 
of having cheap judges has given us for judges lawyers who were not at the 
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head of their profession, and this want of ability we aggravate by waut of 
stability and experience. The modern American judge has manifestly felt 
the want of authorities. In the early English cases, every position is usually 
fortified by a reason. Where it is said that ‘in Plympton’s case it was 
holden” thus and so, it is pretty surely followed by “‘ because,” ete., ete 

But in our modern cases the judge seems to feel that his unsupported enun- 
ciation of the law will have little weight with anybody, and in the stead 
of reasons he fortifies his position with authorities. Our lawyers, too, have 
learnt the necessity of having authorities for everything. It is not 
the fondness of displaying their eradition that leads them to elaborate the 
simplest “ points,” but experience, which teaches them that they can never 
tell when or where the knowledge of an inexperienced second-class judge 
will give out. It is said that Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne (Sir Roandell 
Palmer) when they were at the bar have been known to argue the law 
points of a case six hours without citing a single authority. But we have 
now before us a printed brief of an American lawyer who cites more than 
fifty cases upon one point and more than sixty upon another, each point be 

ing nothing more than a statement of an elementary principle of law. A (hird 
demand for authorities ix occasioned by the fashion into which Ameriean 
judges have universally fallen of writing voluminous opinions. Instead ot 
saying that a case presents only a couple of points, and that such an aa- 
thority disposes of the one, and some other authority of the other, they 
proceed to write a history of the case, and an essay upon the law, half the 
time ending with the conclusion that every point has been determined by 
previous decisions. It is also clear that our modern custem of having 
printed briefs has occasioned a great demand for anihorities. Modern 
English practice has been so simplified that printing papers is unnecessary, 
and at this time there are no papers printed iv any law court in England 
short of the House of Lords, With us the printing of papers in all of the 
courts of this country must have an enormous sum total, to say nething of 
the great expenditure of time as well as money which printing always in- 
volves. _A lawyer who has to print his points generally puts as many au 

thorities after each as he can find, caring very little apparertly abeut the 
courts from which they are gathered, and feeling pretty contident of his 
case if he can largely outnumber his opponent. 

The business of law reporting, or rather the control of it, should be trans 
ferred from professional bookmakers, and from the judiciary to the bar, who 
are primarily and chiefly interested in it. The first advantage will un- 
doubtedly be a reduction in the number of the reports. But there are other 
advantages which we think will be found equally important.” The Bar As- 
sociation should not only seek to reduce the quantity of reported matter, 
but to improve its quality. To understand this, it is necessary only to com- 
pare modern reports with old ones and to contrast preseit reporters with 
their predecessors. 

The early common-law reports were merely notes of cases written out 
by eminent and industrious lawyers for their own use, which, having been 
copied and passed from hand to hand, finally (and generally after their 
author’s death) came to be printed and published. In the progress of events 
reporting grew into something resembling a system, but it remained in the 
hands of learned lawyers whose reputation gave character to their reports. 
Of late years this has changed, and reporting has passed into what may be 
termed official hands, and the character of the reporter has measurably 
fallen. If the presevt reporter is not a mere bookmaker, he is pretty sure 
to be the mere agent of the jndges. The earlier reporters were men of such 
legal ability that they could authoritatively point out in what particular a 
case was new, what fresh ground it occupied, and what novel point it de 
termined. They also had that power of analysis—as every suecessful 
lawyer must—which enabled them to extract and state in their syllabus 
the legal principle involved in the case, and to classify it in their index 
under the title to which it properly belonged, and in a practical manner, 
which would enable other working lawyers to find it when they wanted it. 
The present reporter is rarely a working lawyer. His business is principally 
to display all the learning and eloquence of the court. His syllabus bears 
little reference to the facts of the case—to the actual legal point decided, 
but is made up of condensed quotations from the opinions. His knowl. 
edge does not enable him to say that this case is in accordance with a 
former case, or irreconcilabie with a third one; and if he should say vo, 
his standing is not sufficient to give weight to his criticism. Being merely 
the court’s organ of publication, he cannot exercise the further analysis of 
rejecting, for he is employed to publish everything that the judges desire to 
see in print. When he comes to his index, he lacks that practical knowl- 
edge which actual practice only gives, and places cases where they do not 
really belong, and varies their position, so that precisely similar cases ap- 
pear one year under one title and the next year under another. Thus, 
when the Court of Appeals was established, an able lawyer, Judge Com 
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tock, was appointed reporter. He was followed by another able teens 
Judge Selden, and by a third, Mr. Kernan. Upon the next vacancy hap- 
pening, a very able lawyer, Judge Potter of Schenectady, was recommended 
by the bar, and, if we are not misinformed, would have accepted. But a young 
and unknown lawyer, Mr. E. Peshine Smith, since become somewhat 
famous as the legal adviser whom the State Department commended to 
the Government of Japan, was preferred by the judges of that court. It is 
needless to say that such a reporter is a mere clerk of the judges, and that 
his selection by them exempts their work from everything in the way of re- 
jection or criticism. 

We are aware that there are certain disadvantages in assigning the re- 
porting to lawyers in full practice. The reporter has more or less access to 
the judges, and more or less knowledge of their deliberations, and may pro- 
cure or be supposed to procure certain advantages over other members of 
the bar. His time being pretty well occupied with his own practice, he 
cannot carry along the publication with the promptitude of a man who 
has nothing else todo. His time being valuable, he will probably leave 
the details to his students. There is in the index of one of Chitty’s works 
the title ‘‘ Great Mind.” Referring to the page cited, it will be found that 
Lord E:idon or some other judge said in the course of an opinion: “I 
have a great mind to order” thus and so. The eminent author, who was 
somewhat of a professional bookmaker, handed over the indexing of his 
works to his students, and one ingenious young gentleman thus extracted the 
legal principle of Lord Eldon’s decision. But all of these disadvantages do 
not warrant the abandonment of law reporting to incompetent persons. 
The present English system seems to combine the advantages of our earlier 
and our later systems. It consists of a council of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the bar to direct and control, with competent assistants to carry out 
and execute. The working details of the system can readily be procured, 
with doubtless practical suggestions. If it can be put into successful opera- 
tion in this State, it may not only accomplish its immediate objects, but do 
much toward securing the unity of the bar, and arousing members of the 
profession to the proper assertion of its dignity and of the dignity and purity 
of the judiciary. As was recently said by Mr. Justice Blackburn of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench (see Nation, No. 383, p. 277): “The only real, 
practical check on the judiciary is the habitual respect which they all pay 
to what is called ‘the opinion of the profession.’ And the same powerful 
body forms a real and the principal check on the abuse of patronage by the 
Government.” Whenever the American bar shall be aroused from its con- 
dition of apathy to the active exercise of the Jatent influence which it un- 
doubtedly possesses, the movement will be found, we think, to the advan- 
tage of the public and the judiciary, as well as of the profession. 





MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 
Paris, March 14. 

yt the French call esprit de société is only imperfectly translated 

by the word sociability, inasmuch as sociability is an attribute of alj 
mankind, while the habits and instinets which form the esprit de société may 
be called essentially French. All the books which can give an insight into 
the formation and development of this spirit have for a Frenchman a pecu- 
liar charm, avd have almost, for a foreigner, a historical interest. Made- 
moiselle de Seudéry, for instance, may be said to belong to French history. 
and I do not hesitate to recommend to your readers the beautiful volume 
just published on her life by MM. Rathery and Boutron. The name of 
Seudéry bad for a iong time fallen almost into disgrace since Boileau in his 
satires had criticised the novels of the ‘Grand Cyrus’ school. Cousin, in 
his enthusiasm for the grand siécle, was almost the first who tried to rehabili- 
tate (to use a modern expression ) the novels which had charmed the remark- 
able men and women of Louis XIII.’s and of Louis XIV.’s reign. But he 
did not undertake the biography of the Seudérys. Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
will ever be connected with her brother. They were both born at Havre, and 
were very young when their parents died. Madeleine de Scudéry was edu- 
cated by an uncle. Conrart in his memoirs (it is the same Conrart of whom 


Boileau said : 
° ‘** J‘imite de Conrart le silence prudent *’) 


gives an account of her education, which shows that girls at that time were 
not only very well read, but learned gardening, cooking, the fabrication of 
many remedies, perfumes, ete. Madeleine learned also the Spanish and 
Itulian languages, which had become very fashionable since the kings had 
married Princesses of Medicis and of the house of Spain. The novels she 
read were ‘Théagéne et Chariclée’ and especially the ‘ Astrée,’ which seems 
so unreadable now, but which she still perused at the age of ninety-two 
years, so powerful are the impressions of youth. Her brother George en- 
tered the army and could write afterwards; “I can better put soldiers in 
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order than words, and better square battalions than perio ds.” He left, the 
army after several years, and began to write plays for the theatre. There is 
some force in his verses, but an uncontrolled force and a perpetual grandilo- 
quence, as well as preciosity (I must here refer to the ‘ Précieuses ridicules’ 
of Moliére, as I cannot find an adequate word for the literary character of 
Seudéry’s works). 

Mademoiselle came to join her brother in Paris, and they not only lived 
but wrote together. The sister became, so to speak, the corrector of the 
brother's bad taste. She was very plain, as is well shown in the portrait an- 
nexed to the present work, and set up not as a coquette, as a Céliméne, but 
as a précieuse. She was admitted to the famous Hétel de Rambouillet. 
Roederer in his admirable work, now so rare, on the Société polie, says that 
she was accepted less as an author than as a well-bred girl, sister of a 
well-known literary man, and also as a person not well favored by fortune. 
This is a not small eulogium, and shows that there was nothing vulgar in a 
society which was so full of consideration for well-bred poverty. In her cor- 
respondence we see that this poor and ugly girl entered into close acquaint- 
ance with Chapelain, Balzac, who were the literary grandees of the time, with 
the Duc de Montausier, with Madame de Sablé, Madame de Motteville, Mad- 
ame de Clermont, ete. In 1642, Seudéry obtained through the Marchioness of 
Rambouillet the government of Notre Dame de la Garde of Marseilles, a 
small fort built over the old port of Marseilles. It was very hard to leave 
the agreeable society of the Hétel Rambotillet. The journey was long and 
seemed at that time almost an enterprise. Such was already the absorbing 
character of Paris that Mademoiselle de Scudéry felt in exile, like Ovid away 
from Rome, and she finds only, she says, in Marseilles, six or seven ladies 
who speak French, which means probably that they did not speak at Mar- 
seilles the jargon of the précieuses. Her friends in Paris missed her also, and 
tried at one time to make of her a governess for the three handsome nieces 
of Cardinal Mazarin, just arrived from Italy, but the place was given to the 
Marquise de Senecey. 

Madeleine and George returned, however, to Paris after three years «f 
absence. George was named a member of the French Academy, and his 
sister continued to live with him. During the Fronde they both sided with 
the “Grand Condé” and the Duchesse de Longueville. Condé and the 
Duchess were indeed the heroes of the ‘Grand Cyrus,’ which had appeared 
(1649-1653) in ten volumes or numbers. Cyrus was the conqueror 
of Rocroy end Lens; his sister the fair Mandane; all the beauties of 
the Court were described as inhabitants of Ecbatana, of Sardis, of Babylon ; 
the Hétel Rambouillet was the palace of Cléomire. There is in all ages a 
peculiar local color applied to all works of art. The eulogies on 
the generals or the beauties of the Fronde would have seemed in bad taste 
if their names had been given ; the fantastic oriental names gave more deli- 
cacy to the praise, and, the conventionality once accepted, the interest of 
the novel seemed quite as great. I have once in my life seen a tragedy of 
Racines, performed as it was under Louis XIV.: the Roman ladies wore 
hoops and powder ; the Romans had perruques. It is wonderful how quickly 
the mind accepts this false local color ; it seemed to me even that the atten- 
tion being more forcibly turned on the thoughts and the verses, the literary 
pleasure was more intense. The ‘Grand Cyrus’ was really the mirror of 
the best society of the time—of a society which had still something heroic, 
but which, after the troubles of the civil war, was entering on the great reign 
of Louis XIV. So much beauty, and genius, and wit was perhaps never con- 
densed at the same time and in the same country ; the Corneillian spirit 
still animated a society which had not felt the weight of a long oppression. 
It is hardly possible now to read the ‘Cyrus’ as a novel. The story, as 
we commonly say, is nothing; but the drawing of the characters is like those 
beautiful outlines left by the great masters: the style is often outré, but it 
has a solidity, a robust force, which marks a really great period. M. Cousin 
will have it that George composed the story, the incidents, and that Made- 
leine wrote the long sentimental and intellectual disquisitions, which are 
the only merit of the work. I am rather inclined to adopt this view. 

Mile. de Seudéry made the acquaintance of Pellisson, and they became 
soon engaged in what would be called now a flirtation ; it was not love, but it 
often appeared like love; there was to be no denouement to it of any kind. 
This sort of mixture of love and friendship, or platonic love,-was quite the 
fashion in the society of the précieuses. M. de Scudéry, herself giving the 
definition of this sentiment, say's that “love and friendship mix like two 
rivers, the more famous of which takes away the name of the other.” I 
must confess to a certain partiality for this sentiment, and I doubt if it is 
much to the credit of our present society to hear it often ridiculed and even 
denied. A passionate friendship between a man and a woman was in those 
days recognized and respected, and had nothing to fear from calumny. 
Mademoiselle received her friends every Saturday, and her friends were 
expected to come without being invited. It is only under such conditions, 
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which to a certain extent still exist in Paris, that a real society can be 
formed ; not in costly routs and gorgeous ba!!s, which are merely theatrical. 
The rooms of Mademoiselle de Scudéry were in the rue du Temple and very 
simple; there was a small garden attached to the house; all her friends | 
knew her birds and her favorite cat. 

The reputation of Scudéry was increasing. ‘ Artaméne’ and ‘Clélie’ | 
had appeared. The Fronde was represented in the last novel, and the 
heroes which this time moved in Carthage and Rome were at once recog- 
nized by everybody. The famous Carte du tendre was drawn in the first 
volume. A wit of the time, speaking of this country of love delineated in 
all its details by Mlle. de Seudéry, said, “The virgin of the Marais has 
created a world and has left to others the trouble to people it.” Mlle. de 
Seudéry had declared her intention never to marry. Her friend Pellisson was 
arrested at the same time as the famous Superintendent Fouquet and taken 
to the Bastille. Ata time when it was not very safe to offend the Mon- 
arch, two women were found who neyer concealed their sympathies: 
Madame de Sévigné was faithful to Fouquet, Mlle. de Scudéry to Pellisson. 
The latter wrote a touching letter to Colbert in favor of her friend. 

The comedies of Moliére, the satires of Boileau, made a reaction against 
the literature of the précieuses. The Salon de Rambouillet had lost its 
principal luminaries, and the Samedis of Mlle. de Seudéry by degrees be- 
came less aristocratic, though she preserved some of her friends to the 
last. When George died, Mile. de Scudéry remained alone, stillloved and 
respected by the Condés, the Rambouillets, the Montausiers; but she be- 
came more solitary. Mazarin had left her a pension of 1,000 livres; Louis 
XIV. gave her one of two thousand; her novels did not sell so well as 
formerly, and her friends used to make her a present of some importance 
every year. Her last works are more interesting, perhaps, than the first 
for modern readers, especially the ‘Conversations.’ She lays it down as a 
rule that one of the necessities of conversation is the mixture of both sexes: 
“The most honest ladies in the world (honest in the language of the XVI1th 
century means cultured), when they are many together. say abs: lutely 
nothing which is worth anything, and are more ennuyées than if they were 
alone,” an observation which has often been made to me by ladies in Eng- 
land who had waited after dinner for the return of the gentlemen. These 
small treatises contain also interesting chapters on letter-writing, on story- 
telling, ete., and nobody could be a better professor of these small arts of 
civilized life. 

To avery old age Mlle. de Scudéry preserved the vigor of her mind, 
She was pious, though she never was a dévote. On the second of June 
(1703), in the morning, she got up and dressed as usual, though she had a 
cold and fever. As she stood in her room she felt very weak, and ex-- 
claimed: “I must die.” She asked for a crucifix and kissed it. It was 
placed before her and she kept her eyes on it. Her confessor was not 
found, and a Capuchin came instead of him. She bade him “Give me, 
give me my Jesus,” pressed the crucifix to ber bosom, and died, aged 
ninety-four years. 
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Notes. 


| ACMILLAN & CO. will shortly publish ‘Betsy Lee: a Forecastle 
i Yarn,’ a dialect poem descriptive of Manx sailor and farin life.——D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce ‘ African Adventure and Adventurers, 
e lited by Rev. Geo. T. Day, D.D. 

—Last fall we received from the U. S. Coast Survey Office some cepies 
of their large-scale map of Newport and the beaches, exclusive of the Point, 
the map of which was then incomplete. Desiring to mention both together, 
we have delayed too long calling attention to the former as an experiment 
deserving of all encouragement and of the widest extension. What we have 
before us is an exact photolithographic transfer from the “ plane table sheets” 
(No. 21) of the Survey, as made in the field, with only the distinctive marks 
for crops, ete., omitted, and without colors. In a space of about 21 x 28 
inches we have set down, on a scale of six inches to a mile, the natural and 
municipal topography of Newport from Beacon Hill to Ochre Point (N. to 
S.), and from the end of Long Wharf to Flint Point (W. to E.). Net 
only is the coast line delineated with the greatest aceuracy, and the in- 
equalities of the island marked by lines of equal altitude for every twenty 
feet—sometimes for every ten—but every street and road, every estate, and 
every house is located with the same care, the whole making the most per- 
fect record of the town for 1872 that science can produce. We spoke of this 
map as an experiment. It is such only as being the first effort of the Office 
to popularize its work. There are in the archives of the Survey many hun- 





dreds of maps on this scale, also made in the field, serupulousiy exact and 


! 
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| beautifully drawn. They represent an immense amount of labor and a large 
; 8um of meney, and they have an everyday value which makes them emi- 


nently adapted for publication and local if not general distribution. Should 
the yearly topographical work of the Coast Survey be published iu this 


| style, it would amount to about 150 such sheets as this of Newport, and 


they could be issued within six months of the execution of the surveys. 
Their reproduction might strongly be urged on the ground that it would 
insure the preservation of maps of which but a single copy now exists. The 
Newport sheet is sold from the Office at Washington for fifty cents ; and we 
hope that the native residents and the pleasure-seeking and summer sojourn- 
ers of the place will create such a demand for it as may be found difficult te 
supply. We may add that the franking privilege being abolished, the 
Government could not do better than provide for the sale, neariy at cost, of 
its valuable publications in all departments. Doulgless some firm in Wash- 
ington could be got to attend to the details of theme transactions, as adver- 
tisers and forwarders to order. 


—If the Crédit Mobilier investigation, and the Caldwell investigation. and 
the exposure of Pomeroy, and the New York Senate's dropping the investi- 
gation of Tweed as soon as he had resigned, have shown the baser uses 
to which money is put in this country, making all of us despair a little of 
the Republic, there is a world of encouragement in lookivg at the other side 
of the shield. The long list of those who merely in the past twenty-five vears 
have manifested what we may almost call the American sense of the responsi- 
bility of riches—the Tappans, Astors, Peabodys, Coopers, Thayers, Shettields, 
Vassars, Packers, Cornell!s, Stevensons, Simimouses, and Lenoxes (to select a 
few of the more prominent)—has since the opening of the year been signally 
inereased. The generous givers just named are perhaps even outranked in 
munificence by Mr. Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore, whose public endowments, 
present and prospective, will amount to between four and tive million dollars. 
A university with scholarships for the poor he has already taken steps to or- 
ganize by the appointment of trustees, by the gift of bis Clifton estate of 
four hundred acres, and by setting apart in his will for this object his entire 
interest in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Still more recently— only last 
month in fact—he conveyed to other trustees twe million dollars, with which 
to erect and maintain a hospital in the city of Baltimore for the indigent 
sick of the city and its environs “ without regard to sex, age, or color”: a 
training-school for nurses in connection with it—these two institutions to 
form a part of the medical school of the future wniversity ; and in the eoun- 
try an orphans’ home with accommodation for three or four hundred colored 
children, and due provision for their maintenance and education. These 
deeds speak for themselves, but it should be added that Mr. Hopkins’s in- 
structions are, like his intentions, of the most liberal character, and that he 
and every one of his trustees are Southern men by birth and life-long resi- 
dence. Mr. John Anderson, of this city—to turn to our second illustration— 
has just given $50,000 and a small island, with buildings and other improve- 
ments, situated at the entrance to Buzzard’s Bay, to Professor Agassiz for a 
normal school of natural history, to be held during the summer vacation as a 
branch of the Cambridge Museum. The endowment is so complete that the 
school will be opened in July with about fifty pupils ef both sexes, who must 
be either professors, teachers, or persons fitting themselves to be teachers, 
and to whom no charge will be made for tuition. The corps of instructors 
in this novel experiment will be the élite of American scientists. Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, too, apparently not unwilling to be Drew’s rival in dispens- 
ing as in making money, has been giving liberally—more liberally perhaps 
than wisely—to sectarian seminaries in Tennessee and on Staten Island, 
parting it is said with a million of dollars. The University of California, 
under President Gilman’s new régime, is also stimulating the generosity of 
the Pacific coast and receiving significant donations of land and money for 
professorships, books, collections, ete. And finally, as taking effect during 
the present year, we may allude to the late Edwin Forrest’s foundation of a 
home for decayed actors in Philadelphia, in a park of sixty acres. 


~-Few people will recollect that in the death of ex-Senator James 
Dixon, of Connecticut, we lose an American author, but ‘he was a poetical 
writer of some repute” in his youthful days, says the Hartford Courant, 
“and is favorably mentioned in Griswold’s ‘ Poets of Connecticut.’” It is 
as a politician, however, that he is generally known, and of his political 
career the passage which made him widely known to people outside Con- 
necticut, and made a majority of those who knew of him disapprove of him, 
was his going over in 1865 from the <'adical-Republican wing of the party 
to the small and unfortunate company who followed the fortunes of Pre- 
sident Andrew Johnson. Mr. Cowan of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General 
Randall of Wisconsin, General Dix, Mr. Raymond, Mr. Hugh MeCulloch, 
Mr. Doolittle, and other Republicans were with Mr. Dixon in this new 
departure, and none of them, so far as we recollect, except General Dix, who, 
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indeed, was hardly to be called a Republican, had any political suecess after- 


wards. They mostly were politicians disposed to be a little timorous, and 
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from this and other causes inclined naturally to conservative views. And | 


whatever is the truth as regards the others of them, we do Mr. Dixon at 


least no injustice when we say that he was a politician of the sort that is ' 


expert in every art of political manipulation, and that is extremely shrewd 
and adroit in caucus, whether or not it is statesmanlike in the closet and 
on the Congressional floor, Mr. Dixon was by profession a publie man. 
Born in 1914, he graduated at Williams College in 1834, immediately after- 
wards began studying law with his father, and was admitted to the bar 
at about the same time that he was sent to the Connetticut Legislature 
by his native town of Enfield, although Enfield was Democratie and 
ie a Whig, and although he was but twenty-three years old. Practice at the 
bar he did not long continue, and the rest of his life was mainly spent in 
politics, first as a Whig, then successively as a Know-Nothing, a Republi- 
can of a conservative type, and a“ Johnson man.” In this latter capacity 
he attended the famous “ arm-in-arm” convention; but he bad at last mis- 
calculated the temper of the people, and in the election following (1869) he 
was defeated for Congress in spite of receiving Democratic support. His 
death was the result of heart disease, aggravated by depression of spirits 
caused by the loss of his wife. Personally, Mr. Dixon is said to have been 
much liked for his good nature and his zeal in serving his friends. 


—A word of honor is due to the memory of Mr. Charles Knight, a veteran 
Englishman of letters, who was born eighty-two years ago, and who died 
early last month. “Sixty years since ” he was a bookseller in company with 
his father at Windsor, and at the same time, and until 1827, he was the printer 
of the Windsor and Eton Express and also of the Etonian, better known 
to fame. In 1820, Mr. Knight and a friend projected The Plain English 
man, and thus twelve years before the Edinburgh Journal of the Chambers 
Brothers was published, he made the attempt to 
of the best. quality, in such a form and at such a price as to suit the conve- 
nience of every man in the British dominions.” The success of the attempt 
was not equal to the goodness of its intention, and The Plain Englishman 
was dropped at the end of two years. Then came bookselling and publish- 
ing of a costlier kind, and in 1822, Mr. Knight, aided by the good-will of some 


and other brilliant young men of that day. Ten years later came the 
well-known Penny Magazine, and sixteen years later the Penny Cyclopedia. 
It is said that Mr. Knight pa‘d for original articles contributed to this Cy- 
clopedia not less than £40,000. An English Cyclopeedia in twenty-two 
volumes based on this last-mentioned work, a popular history of England 


designed to show the domestic life of the people rather than the annals of 


their kings and ministers, a life of Shakespeare, a three-volume autobio- 
graphy, are a few of the books edited or composed by this indefatigable 
worker, who was in the field so late as 1866 with ‘ Half Hours with the Best 
Letter-Writers.’ His last public appearance in London is said to have 
been at the dinner which was given to Dickens on the occasion of his 
leaving England for his second visit to this country. 
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ses Successeurs * (1864; new edition). He was ove of Louis Philippe’s pre- 
fects, he was made a member of the Legion of Honor in 1846, was afterwards 
a commander, and was a senator of the Second Emprre. 

—The death of “ La Guiceioli,” which took place at Rome a week ago 
to-day, is the death of a famous woman, who, well as she preserved in ber 
old age her enchanting beauty and her youthful spirits, was already out ot 
the world. The mention of her wil! carry the mind back to the early years 
of this century, when she and her English lover were shocking the British 


' publie of the Prince Regent’s time beyond its power of expression, and she 


was the successor in odium of Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. There is little 
need of dwelling at any length on her well-known career. Born in 1801, a 
daughter of Count Gamba, of the Roman nobility, she was taken from her 


| convent school at the age of eighteen to be married to a man of three times 


her years, and who had been twicea widower, the Count Guiccioli. In a very 
few months after (April, 1219), she first met Byron, and the connection be- 


| tween the two immediately began, and lasted, with brief intermissions of 


| absence, till 1823, when he teok his departure for Greece. 


| 


As to the 
moral aspect of this alliance it is enough to point out that Ravenna and 
Venice, in 1819, were different in some respects from the Old or the New 
England of those days, or of these; and that the ‘custom of the country” 


| should come in for a share of the reprehension which the Countess Guiccioli 








+ polities far surpass him ‘in extent of information. 


certainly never, in ker lifetime, felt bearing very hard on her conscience. 
As this one more charmer passes away— 
* Dust hath closed Helen’s eye” 


is pretty much the only lesson which will be drawn from her career with. 
avy unanimity in the various lands where she had been famous and infamous. 
In 1851, at the age of fifty, and the apparent age of a woman much younger, 
the Countess, still proud of her liaison with Byron, married, as her second 
husband, the Marquis de Boissy, a rabid hater of all things directly or in- 
directly connected with the English, except his marquise. This union 
lasted till 1866. The one child, “ Allegra,” which the Countess bore to 
Byron, died in infancy, and the principal memorial of their attachment is a 
very poor book published in 1869, and telling the public, in regard to 
Byron’s affairs, nothing not known before. This was the book that called 


‘ i ; aes aes Sgt . 7 1 ersy of three years ago. 
of his old Efonian friends, set on foot Knight's Quarterly Magazine, in which | out all the Byron controversy , } go 


appeared much good writing by Macaulay, Hare, Praed, Townshend, 


BAGEHOT’S PHYSICS AND POLITICS.* 
\ R. BAGEHOT is best described by the term in vogue during the last 
it century. He is an “ingenious” author. Many writers on society or 
Some few are his su- 
perior in downright logical force. He has not the power possessed, for 
example, by Mr. Greg, of clinching an argument and driving it home by a 
kind of brute strength. There are again one or two essayists who equal him 
in literary skill. But we know of no modern English theorist who comes 
near him in ingenuity, or the power of suggesting new thoughts on 
old subjects. If he is right in saying that the main characteristic 
of the best English minds is the quality of “ animated moderation,” then 


| Mr. Bagehot belongs to the highest class of English writers. What he says 


—M. Amédée Thierry, the second French historian who has reflected 


honor on that surname, would have been seventy-six years old had he lived 
till the second of next August. 
famous Augustin Thierry—l’ Homere de l'histoire, as he was styled by Cha- 
teaubriand, whose ‘ Martyres’ first tired young Thierry with the ambition to 


He was the younger brother of the more | 


write picturesque history, and who worked at it with such ardor as to earn | 


in more ways than one Chatcaubriand’s encomium, for he became blind at 


the age of thirty-two, just after the publication of his history of ‘The Ner- | 


man Conquest of England.’ 
profession of school-teaching, but he early destined himself for something 
else, and before he had attained maturity was already devoted to literary 
and historical pursuits. By the time he was thirty-one years old he had pub- 


Amédée, like Augustin, was destined for the | 


| level of small-talk. 


lished various review articles of some importance, a ‘ Resumé de l’Histoire | 


de Guyenne,’ and the work on which his reputation still most securely rests 
—‘L/ Histoire des Gaulois.’. This book secured him a professorship at Be- 
sangon, but he was soon suspended, his liberalism being too popular among 
the students and too much for the ministers of Charles X. After the revo- 
lution of 1830, Thierry was steadily in politics, and at the same time paid 
due attention to literature, and his latest publication was ‘Saint Jerome, 
the Christian Society and Rome, and the Roman Emigration to the Holy 
Land,’ which appeared as late as 1867. Besides the works above-mentioned 
M. Thierry published (1840-42) a continuation of his history of the Gauls 
and commentary on it entitled: ‘L’Histcire de la Gaule sous  Administra- 


tion Romaine’; ‘ Récits et Nouveaux Récits de l’ Histoire Romaine (1860- 


of Shakespeare and Scott, that they “have this remarkable quality in com- 
mon, this union of life with measure, of spirit with reasonableness,” is 
singularly true of himself. Many of his conclusions are questionable. It is 
easy to pick holes in a good number of his arguments. But it is impossible 
te deny that he is a thinker whose thoughts are both reasonable and filled 
with acertain spirit, animation, or freshness often wanting to the speculations 
of men who make far greater pretensions to logical acuteness. The fact 
that he really presents his readers with thoughts, and often with very 
valuable thoughts, marks him off from the tribe of desultory essayists who, 
with Mr. Helps at their head, put forth a minimum of thought involved in 


| a maximum of words, and reduce the greatest subjects of speculation to the 


The fact on the other hand that his thoughts are not 
only valuable but fresh, distinguishes him from that very respectable class 
of writers of whom Mr. Greg may be taken as a favorable specimen. They 


have and deserve great weight with the public; but their power lies in 


64)’; * Tableaux de l’/Empire Romain (1862) ’ ; and‘ L’ Histoire d’ Attila et de | 


systematically elaborating ideas which are the common property of educated 
men. They argue with great force from well-established premises, They 
impress on the public conclusions which the public are very likely to over- 
look. But they do not in general strike out new ideas, or present well-worn 
themes in a new poiut of view. This is exactly what Mr. Bagehot’s fresb- 
ness of mind (which is closely allied to his intense hatred of pomposity) 


enables him to achieve. He takes in hand, for example, the English Con- 





-_ Phy eics and Politics; or. Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of 
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stitution. The topic is one of which we might well suppose it was now im- 
possible to say anything which was at once true and new. Mr. Bagelit, 
though well informed on constitutional subjects, does not possess a single 
piece of information which is not accessible to every educated Englishman 
who has read Hallam and knows the history of his country. Yet Mr. Bage- 
hot no sooner applies himself to his subject than he throws upon it a mass of 
new light. He effects this result by examining English institutions as they 
actually exist. He thus at once sets aside a whole mass of fictions and 
formulas, lays his finger on the essential point of modern constitutional 
government, and makes apparent to the whole world that its essence is 
government by a committee of parliament really elected, though elected in 
a roundabout way, and capable of appealing from the decision of Parliament 
to the judgment of the nation. With the merits or demerits of his constitu- 
tional theories we are not at present concerned. His work on the constitu- 
tion is marred by an excessive ingenuity, which degenerates into a kind of 
intellectual dodginess. We allude to it here simply as exemplifying his 
aptitude for presenting stale subjects in a fresh aspect. It is of consequence 
that this quality should be fully appreciated, for there exists a danger that 
Mr. Bagehot’s literary skill, versatility. and veracity may conceal from the 
mass of readers his great intellectual merits as a political or historical 
theorist. This peril is specially great with regard to his last work. It 
would seem to be in a sense a fragment. It is certainly disconnected in 
form, and the most appreciative critics must confess that it is marred oe- 
casionally by a disconnection of thought. The ideas are not linked closely 
enough together. Each page teems with suggestions, yet it is difficult at 
times to trace the exact course of the author's speculations, and it is possible 
that some readers, charmed with the flow of bright and sparkling sentences, 
which contain now an exquisite criticism on Carlyle’s style, now an amusing 
anecdote of Mr. Bagehot’s boyhood, and now a vigorous picture of Lord 
Palmerston as a man who “always went with a great swing, but never 
tumbled over,” may fancy that the stream of Mr. Bagehot’s thoughts 
meanders on, but scareely flows, in a definite direction. Nevertheless, any 
reader who fancies that our author is one of those loose thinkers who only 
care to make a series of brilliant remarks will do him grievous injustice, 
and miss the real import of the essay of ‘ Physics and Politics.’ It is an at- 
tempt, and in some respects a successful as well as remarkable, attempt to 
answer a problem which must have perplexed every oue who has turned his 
mind to the history of mankind. Why is it that while we see all about us 
signs of a progress which seems to be unceasing, and which most Europeaus 
hold to be illimitable, we yet perceive that whole races and nations make no 
progress whatever? The Arabia of to-day seems inessential characteristics 
to be very much the Arabia of Abraham and Jacob. In China you see 
marks of former progress. You have an elaborate and most artificial civili- 
zation. But the growth of the nation appears arrested. What is it which, 
speaking roughly, makes the nations of Europe the scene of constantly pro- 
gressive change, whilst the East stands stationary from century to century ? 
No writer so reasonable as Mr. Bagehot would ever dream of auswering 
adequately this most perplexing of enquiries in a short essay of two hundred 
and odd pages. What he does attempt is to suggest considerations which 
at any rate may prepare the way for the solution of the problem. His aim 
is to point out the ‘road to be taken by enquirers, rather than himself to 
bring the enquiry to a close. iis suggestions may in many respects be 
erroneous. In some points they are open to grave question. But they are 
the suggestions of a man of great fertility of mind, who is tied down by no 
theory, and has a singular capacity for looking facts in the face, and looking 
at them, moreover, through his own eyes, and not through other people's 
spectacles. Itis of consequence that the ideas of such a man should not be 
lost. The besteservice we can do our readers is to summarize Mr. Bagehot’s 
theory, and then point briefly to what appears to be its strength and its 
weakness. 

Mr. Bagehot’s first step, and it is a very characteristic and important 
one, is to place the problem before us in a new point of view. Most English- 
men enquire why it is that certain races or nations are stationary. The 
true enquiry is, in Mr. Bagehot’s opinion, Under what influences have any 
nations made progress? Constant progress is, in other words, the exception, 
and not the rule. “The ancients,” as he points out, “had ne conception of 
progress. They did not so much as reject the idea; they did not even 
entertain the idea. Oriental nations are just the same now; since history 
began they have always been what they are. Savages, again, do not im- 
prove. They hardly seem to have the basis on which to build, much less 
the material to put up anything worth having. Only a few nations, and 
those of European origin, advance, and yet these think—seem irresistibly 
compelled to think—such advance to be inevitable, natural, eternal. Why, 
then, is this great contrast ?” 


Put the enquiry in this form, and you have already advanced some way 
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towards answering it. The thought immediately suggests itself that even 
the most stationary of modern nations are net marked by any abnormal 
incapacity, but represent races who have advanced up to a certain point, 
and have been able to advance no further. All the existing classes of man 

kind, even the savages of Terra del Fuego, have, as Mr. Bagehot believes. 
got some way. The people who could not civilize at all have died out in 
the conflict for existence. That civilization originated in this conflict every 
one, we suspect, who is not tied down by some religious theory will now ad 

mit. Those nations, as Mr. Bagehot puts it, which in any particular state 
ot the world are strongest, have tended to prevail over the others, and in 
certain marked peculiarities the strongest tend to be the best. 

The problem, therefore, of progress is to determine what are the condi 
tions which have made one nation or body of men tend to be stronger than 
another. Mr. Bagehot’s essay in reality iusists on two main conditions as 
determining this tendency. 

The first is the possibility of obtaining some fixed rule or law of life 
Auy body of men, call it race, nation, or tribe, which obeys a law or rule 
must have had, in our author’s view—and in this point we conceive him to 
be indubitably in the right- an almost infinite advantage over any set of 
men not bound together by any rule or custom. The first and primary 
requisite, therefore, for progress was that men should obey a law. © Law, 
rigid, definite, concise law, is the primary want of early mankind; that 
which they need above everything else; that which is requisite before they 
can gain anything else. But it is their greatest difficulty, as well as their 
first requisite—the thing most out of their reach as well as the most benef 
cial to them if they can reach it.” To the importance of having a law of any 
kind in an early stage of society, combined with the fact that in classical 
times this importance was still keenly felt, Mr. Bagehot, with great in 
genuity, attributes the stern political conservatism of all ancient philoso 
phers. Plato and Aristotle “lived when men had not had time to forget 
the difficulties of government.” No nation, therefore, on this theory ever 
progressed at all which was not able to submit to the voke of some law oy 
custom, and those nations which could do this made the first 
portant step on the path of progress. 

The next necessity for progress is the capacity for at last breaking through 
the bonds of the very rules or law in virtue of which progress had been origi 
nally made. Almost any custom is certain to be in some points defvetive, 


and most im 


It must, from the nature of things, be grounded on a partial and imper 
fect view of life. Any nation which, having gained consistency by obedience 
to law, could yet vary its rules so as to meet new circumstances, was almost 
certain to have an advantage over a body of men acting solely by some fixed 
custom. To achieve this change was the second great problem of progress. 
Failure was possible in two directions. A nation might change too readily. 
In attempting improvement, it might fall into avarchy. A nation again might 
refuse to change at all. In such a case, progress was at an end. In one 
vay or another, the mass of mankind have stumbled at this second step. 


“No one will ever comprehend the arrested civilizations unless be sees 
the strict dilemma of ancient society. Either men had no law at all and 
lived in confused tribes, hardly hanging together, or they had to ebtain a 
fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty. Those who surmounted 
that difficulty soon destroyed all those that lay in their way who did pot, 
and then they were caught in their own yoke. The customary discipline 
which could only be imposed by terrible sanctions continued with these 
sanctions, and killed out of the whole society the propensities to variation 
which are the principle of progress.” 

What then is the quality which enables men under favorable cireum- 
stances to form customs and to vary them? Mr. Bagehot’s answer is that 
this quality is nothing else than the inborn tendency to imitation. The 
stress laid on mimicry is one of the most original though not perhaps one 
of the most satisfactory portions of his theory. He shows extraordinary 
ingenuity in tracing out in literature, in art, and in polities the effect of 
mimicry. He maintains that in an early state of society meu, who are 
much like children, are, like children, certain to imitate almost any model 
set before them. Hence, if once any individual, whether a priest or a law- 
giver, impresses a certain view of life on a group of men, they are all but 
certain to mould themscives with ene accord on the one type put forward 
for their imitation. Hence the growth of fixed customs, but hence, too, 
among fortunate races, the ultimate change of custom. A new type of cha- 
racter arises, from some cause which may be termed accidental, into promi- 
nence. If the type is utterly foreign to the society, its imitators fail and die 
out, but if it commands a certain amount of sympathy the force of imitation 
has full play, and gradually the whole society is moulded to a new form of 
character. This course of things is, in Mr. Bagehot’s view, traceable in all 
departments of life. You see it if you look at a class of schoolboys, you 
may observe its influence in changes of literary taste, you may find it work- 
ing in all gieat historical revolutions. In other words, the spirit of an age 
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ix moulded, as it often is, in so rigid a shape that not even a man here or 
But 
if even one or two individuels can give free play to their genius, then you 


there can develop a new type of character, then society is stationary. 


hare movement and progress. 

The three doctrines of the necessity in many early civilizations for a 
rigid law of some kind or other, the necessity durivg later stages of breaking 
through this !aw, and the immense influence exerted by mimicry, form the 
backbone of Mr. Bagehot’s views. Stated nakedly and without the illustra- 
tions and applications by which he impresses them on his readers, these 
doctrines may sound like rather barren and unimportantdogmas. He proves 
nothing, it has been said, except that progress depends upon men being at 
once obedient to law and yet not too obedient to law. But such criticisms 
are wistaken. He makes suggestions which do not indeed solve the problem 
before him, but certainly take us some steps towards its solution. He, for 
example, makes perfectly clear that the very tendencies which aid progress 
at one stage become a hindrance to it at another, and thus removes at least 
half the difficulty of understanding why some nations have never progressed 
beyond a@ particular stage of cultivation. The force which impelled them 
to become civilized—for example, the influence of religion—was too strong 
for its purpose. It drove them so strongly in one direction that it made it 
impossible for them to turn in another. This is probably not the whole 
cause of arrested growth, but it is certainly one of its canses. Take, for 
example, the Mohammedan nations, what progress they have made they 
almost undoubtedly owe to their religion, but the existence of the religion 
seems to make further progress impossible. You cannot reform a law which 
is supposed to be enacted under the sanction of the Deity himself. It is 
again an immense gain fully to realize the mode in which imitation works. 
When you hear that the spirit or genius of an age changes, you are apt to 
have a vague impression that millions of people suddenly undergo some 
mysterious alteration. Study Mr. Bagehot, and you soon see that this alter- 
ation is not in itself a mystery. A very limited number of persons set the 
pattern of each age. ‘The millions about them imitate the model. If the 
leading men in Europe were reconverted to heathenism, there is every 
reason to suppose that the mass of Europeans would take casily enough to 
the building of temples and the offering of sacrifices to Jupiter. The dif_i- 
culty is, of course, to show what are the causes which make the leading 
minds of one age heathen and the leading minds of another monotheists. 

Mr. Bagehot’s theories have the great merit of throwing real light on 
their subject as far as they go. Their main demerit is that they do not go 
very far. Mr. Bagehot, for example, shows with great clearness that a law 
of some kind or other is an essential condition of early progress. He does 
not show what are the causes which enable one race to form eustoms whilst 
another race fails and goes to ruin for want of any principle of cohesion. 
He shows, again, the’ immense power of imitation, but he hardly suggests 
what are the conditions which make men, after admiring one type of char- 
acter for centuries, turn as it were suddenly to the worship of another. Why, 
for example, did Constantine feel an admiration for a religion which Ceesar 
would have looked upon with detestation? We do not suggest for a mo- 
ment that this kind of enquiry is unanswerable. In the instance we have 
given many obvious replies suggest themselves. What we do maintain is 
that Mr. Bagehot does not even attempt to account for the changes which 
come over the feelings of different eras. If it were merely that he does not 
answer a question which is not the problem before him, he would not be 
open to criticism. He is open to criticism because he does not seem to per- 
ceive distinctly that his theories do not account for changes, when they 
only assume that change will sooner or later take place. His speculations 
are again marred by a fault which lies deep in the character of his mind. 
His ingenuity is excessive. You cannot help feeling as you read his specu- 
lations that his wonderful power of drawing suggestions from the most ordi- 
nary events of life tempts him to believe that if he can explain a little every- 
day puzzle, he has certainly found the solution for some great question. He 
gives, for example, a most amusing account of the belief he entertained as a 
child in the lucky properties of a certain “fish” which he and his com- 
panions used in the game of loo, and concludes with the reflection that 
‘many elaborate explanations -of the totem, the ‘clan’ deity, the beast or 
bird who in some supernatural way attends to the clan and watches over it, 
do not seem to me to be nearly as alive to the reality as it works and lives 
among the lower races as the ‘pretty fish’ of my early boyhood.” In 
other words, Mr. Bagehot has built up a whole theory as to superstition 
on the rather slender basis of his boyish reminiscences. No. sensible person 
will object to such recollections on the score of the dignity of philosophy. 
Rut sensible critics may suspect that Mr. Bagehot has attached very undue 
weight to a somewhat amusing trait of his childhood. Examine the matter 


carefwly, and you will come to the conclusion both that the analysis of his 


: ; | 
means really the spirit of one or two men who influence the age. If society 





childish feelings is inaccurate and that the inference based on it is infinitely 
wider than it will bear. My. Bagehot is the dupe of his own excessive in- 
genuity. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


\ TILAT sort of “ medical expert” evidence was given in the late Wharton 

trials in Baltimore, and the earlier trial of Dr. Schoeppe, is related in 
the April Lippincott by Dr. H. C. Wood, jr., who tells a story that is cer- 
ta‘nly amazing; indeed, when we recollect that one woman at least has 
been hanged on the testimony of the chemist who figured in these trials, 
the story may be called not a little horrifying. Dr. Wood represents Pro- 
fessor Aiken, the chemist in question, as having reported that “he found 
prussie acid” in the stomach of Miss Steinecke, the woman whom Dr. 
Schoeppe was charged with murdering; whereupon the jury found the 
accused guilty, and he was sentenced to death. Ie came co near suffering 
death, too, that he was measured for his coffin, and had the dismal satisfae- 
tion of hearing of his respite, by special act of the Legislature, at about the 
same time that he heard the death-struggles ofa fellow-prisoner, on the same 
platform with whom the doctor was to have been hanged. Yet a sifting of 
Aiken’s evidence showed that his “‘ finding” of prussic acid was the discov- 
ery of traces of that poison after the distillation of the stomach and con- 
tents with sulphuric acid. But inasmuch as saliva contains “ferrocyanide 
of potash, out of which sulphuric acid generates prussic acid, the latter 
substance will always be obtained by the process adopted by Professor 
Aiken from any stomach which has in it the least particle of saliva’—the 
manufacture being, let us trust, seldom followed by the consequences which 
came so near following Professor Aiken’s. Yet it is probable that such re- 
sults occur less seldom than could be wished. A local physician, testifying 
in this same case, swore that in his opinion the deceased came to her death 
from the effects of some compound poison, because “her eyes looked like 
the eyes of a hawk killed by himself some years before” with a dose of seye- 
ral poisons mingled in one. Another local physician, when it was urged 
that Miss Steinecke might have died of a certain disease of the kidneys, 
the symptoins of which are like those attending her death, swore that he 
had made a post-mortem examination of the body; that he had not looked 
at the kidneys, but that the liver was healthy, and, such being the case, 
the kidneys could not have been diseased—a most extraordinary infer- 
ence. Again, the jury had it in evidence that Miss Steinecke lingered 
for many hours after her seizure and after the alleged dosing with 
poison; and they had the testimony of a competent toxicologist that 
prussic acid, if it does its work at all, does it in a few moments. 
But in spite of this the jury without difficulty brought in a verdict of 
guilty, the bench accepted it, and the prisoner was condemned on evidence 
“ which from the same bench was subsequently stigmatized as being insuffi- 
cient to warrant his commitment for trial.” It will strike most people that 
it was not ‘expert evidence” that broke down in this case, but that there 
was very grave if not very disgraceful incompetency in the legal and judi- 
cial mavagement. In fact, had it not been for the immediate and indignant 
protest of chemical experts all over the country, Dr. Schoeppe must have 


| died an ignominious death—a victim to the lawyers, judges, and jurymen 


who put forward avd who received the evidence of two or three country 
doctors, obviously ignorant of one branch of their extremely complicated 
and difficult profession. 

All of Lippincott’s Magazine is readable this month; for if nothing 
is extravagantly good, almost everything has a flavor of its own, 
and a flavor unlike that which the other magazines are apt to have in 
common, It is as the taste of the waters of the DelaWare or Rapidan 
and the taste of the waters of the Merrimack. In “ Berrytown” Mrs. 
Harding Davis hints her rather amusing hatred and contempt for such 
reforms as incidentally produce long hair but primarily have for their object 
the setting of all things to rights at once. Evidently she is not fond of the 
east wind ; but her story is striking, and promises to be of her usual excel- 
lence. ‘‘ Wilmington and its Industries,” an illustrated paper, most readers 
will find to be not only instructive but also pleasing by reason of the peaceful, 
sleepy charm of the old-fashioned days which it brings back to remembrance. 
The writer should perhaps fear a libel suit, however, for he undertakes to 
speak of Mr. Charles Reade’s * Wandering Heir,’ whose hero served as an 
apprentice near the ancient Wilmington, and he has the temerity to speak 
thus: “ Reade, so long as he keeps up his friendship with Ferris, is safe, sane, 
and true. It would have been well if he had kept it up a little longer, for 
the moment he lets go Ferris’s coat-cuff he falls into mistakes, calling the 
Delaware hereabouts a bay, and speaking of a prickly-pear hedge on a farm 
only sixty miles from Philadelphia.” We may add that Mr. Reade is more in 
error in this part of his book than our magazine writer points out. For ex- 
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ample, speaking of the servitude of the poor servants who were shipped to 
the plantations, he remarks that “the Puritans,” although no men talked 
more of liberty, and although for themselves they obtained it and defended 
it, yet in the case of the apprentices, etc., ete., meaning to say that at the 
time of Lord Althain’s wanderings, the Delewareans were Yankees and Puri- 
tans—-a curious blunder which most Engiish novelists might well enough 
commit, but which is a little odd in the work of a professed lover of the 
American, and a novelist, too, who demands cur admiration for his painstaking 
accuracy. A Yankee novelist who shoud introduce Lord George Gordon as 
a Quaker would do much the same thirg that Mr. Reade has done in this 
instance. : 

People who are heartsick of hearing avout the carpet-bagger and his ras- 
calities, and have begun despairing about the condition of the South, might 
be recommended to read a lively piece by Mr. R. B. Elder, entitled ** A 
Night in Bedford, Virginia.” Bedford is the county just west of Lynchburg, 
a beautiful and fertile region, and there resides an ex-rebel general whom a 
young friend, nearly but not quite as weil “ reconstructed ” as himself, visits 
at his home, where the two taik about the prospects of Virginia landowners, 
and about a New Hampshire man who has just bought a piece of the general's 
estate. 

What with the articles above-mentioned and those that follow, it will be 
seen that the April Lippincott’s is worth reading : “ Thackeray’s Gray Friars,” 
written by an old gown-boy; “The Glaciers of Paradise,” a poem by Mr. 
Boyesen, whose new language appears not to constrain and hamper him at 
all; two chapters, satisfactorily long, of Mr. William Black’s “ Princess of 
Thule”; “ The Sweet Waters,” a sketch, by Mr. Edwin De Leon, of the Bois 
de Boulogne or fashionable pleasure-ground of Constantinople ; a second 
paper on the Kabyles ; a good-natuied, sprightly little story, “ Mademoiselle 
Stylites,” by Miss Margaret Vandegrilt: some gossip about several English 
noble houses, and some good book reviews. To one of these latter we would 
refer all persons who wish to read up the history of San Domingo, as it sup- 
plements, at some length, Mr. Hazard’s list of works on that subject. We 
should have mentioned that Mr. C. P. Cranch makes a rhymed version ef a 
Chinese story which, after a fashion worthy of sop, warns against sharp 
practice and false pretences. 

The opening article in Seribner’s, “ An Hour among the Greenbacks,” 
gives a hasty account of the work done in the Treasury at Washington in the 
way of counting money, detecting counterfeit notes, and cancelling notes 
returned. Some remarkable things are told. For example: of one young 
woman who has been in the Division of Issues since its organization in 1262, 
it is said that she has on many occasions counted fifty thousand notes in 
five anda halfhours. “This is at the rate of 9,090 notes every hour, 150 
every minute, and two and a half every second.” Often, however, this same 
counter “ picks up” notes at the rate of three and one-third in a second for 
twenty minutes together. Anybody who does not recognize in this a won- 
derful feat may, as the writer remarks, readily satis/y himself that it is by 
undertaking to tap his finger on the table for half an hour or so at the rate 
of twice or thrice a second. Some other curious information this article 
contains, as, for instance, in regard to the defaced and mutilated bills and 
fractional currency returned to the Treasury: one Frenchinan sends in a 
package of minute fragments of greenbacks which have ‘met with the 
accident of a little dog.” We may remark in passing that apparently the 
writer has not closely observed the kabits of the domestic goat, which, she 
says, sometimes eats paper money, “the green notes having an inviting 
and familiar appearance,” the fact being that wrapping-paper, wall-paper of 
any and every color, aud newspapers of every grade, are alike welcome to 
him. 

‘“* Moscow and Southern Russia,” another illustrated article, comes second 
in Scribner's table cf contents, and is by Miss E. D. Proctor, who has tra- 
velled among the people, or rather the peoples, of whom she writes with 
spirit ; Mr. Edwin De Leon describes the late Emperor Napoleon at Vichy ; 
“Saxe Holm,” a writer fitted for wide popularity, carries further forward 
the history of her heroine, Draxy Miller; Dr. Holland, in his eighth and 
ninth chapters, has something to say about the ‘revival’ once so common 
in New England religious circles, and condemns it strongly; ‘‘ An Ancient 
American Civilizatien ” (i!lustrated) is concerning the Peruvians under the 
Incas, aud is not the regulation article that it may at first sight seem—an 
eviscerated chapter or two of an accessible book ; it is from the unpublished 
“Travels” of a French gentleman who has recently been exploring Peru- 
vian sepulchres and collecting material to illustrate the history of that un- 
fortunate race ; ‘‘ Needed Modifications of our Currency and Banking Sys- 
tem,” by Mr. Lyman Atwater, is the solid article of the number; “ Hypatia,” 
by Mr. Stedman, appears to be addressed to a female lecturer who favors 
the woman movement; ‘“‘ Martin Lea’s Story,” by “ Norman Holm,” is dis- 
mal in the highest and happiest degree ; finally, there is much “Culture and 
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Progress,” “ Nature and Science,” “ Home and Society,” and “ Topics of 
the Time,” and Mr. A. C. Wheeler writes of Miss Kellogg as all Americans 
should be glad to see that lady written about. 

Magazine readers who wish to be amused, and who are not easy to amuse, 
will probably find ‘ Marjorie Daw,” in the Atlantic, by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
about as well suited to their needs as anything else in the April magazine lite 


rature. Anything at once prettier and more farcical, more pleasantly interest 


| would be hard to find. 
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ing to the end and with an end more unexpected, than this witty little trifle, it 
Excellent, too, is another short paper in this maga 
zine—Colonel Waring’s sketch of his horse. “* Ruby ” must bave been, as an 
Irish groom once remarked of another horse, ‘a most intricate lept one ” 
for clearing ditches and Virginia rail fences; but in spite of his demand on 
credulity, he stands out in Mr. Waring’s description as veritable horse-flesh 
and worthy of Hector or Assheton-Smith. ‘Some Impressions of London 
Life,” by Mr. E. S. Nadal, is another clever article that is a little out of the 
Atlantic's usual way, but not the less welcome perhaps on that aceount ; 
while in the Atlantic's accustomed way we have Mr. Parton's ** Edmond 
Genet in the United States,” and Mr. Howells’s “ Chance Acquaintance.” 
“Chopin” is by a writer not hitherto known to us, whose admiration of 
Chopin we shall call ardent—excessive not being for us to say in such matters. 
The poetry of the number is of extremely little moment, though Mr. Roy 
esen is once more successful in his Norwegian legend. 

Serpents have always had a sort of horrible fascination for the sons of 
Eve, and naturally there has been much romancing abeut their habit: 
especially the habits of the more venomous kinds. Most readers, then, will 
be surprised at some statements which they may read in the *Scientiti 
Miscellany” of the Galaxy, where a Mr. Morley, chief surveyor of some 
railroads in Colorado and New Mexieo, sets down some of the results of his 
observation of these reptiles, and corrects several popular delusions in re 
gard to them while contirming some articles of the popular faith. The 
tales which one may hear among the Southern negroes about the rattle 
snake's ability to launch itself through the air to a distance of twice or three 
times its length, Mr. Morley has never found veritied in the course of his 
experience with many hundred snakes: “It throws itself forward about 
three-fourths of its length, supporting its weight entirely upon the remaining 
fourth. In order to strike, it must lie in a close coil, with its head and neck 
erect.” Its venom is not, as has been universally asserted, injected inte the 
wound through a hollow fang; the tangs are hollow for a part of their 
length, but the tip is never pierced: “the poison-sac, the position of which 
may be roughly indicated by comparing it to a gum-boil, is in such relation 
with the base of the fang that, when the anima! strikes, pressure is exerted 
upon the sae, which causes a drop of venom to run down outside the tooth 
into the puncture.” Thus it happens that rattlesnakes’ bites are sometimes 
harm!ess when the creature attempts to strike through cloth, the poison 
beiug absorbed by the material. As for the rattle, it is of little value as a 
waruing, fer the striking is almost simultaneous with the sound, andis done 
with electric quickness-—sometimes is done twice, contrary to the opinion 
that venomous snakes do not bite twice in immediate succession. But if 
the warning is of little value, the bite, on the other hand, is reported by Mr. 
Morley to be much less dangerous than he had supposed. Of thirty 
persons whom he has known to have been bitten, all recovered ex- 
cept one, and he lived twelve days after the accident. This one, by the 
bye, was the only one of the party who had surgical aid. The best cure for 
the bite, Mr. Morley says, confirming the popular belief, is to make the 
patient driuk whiskey enough to make him drunk; and he further says that 
much more whiskey is required to produce this effect than if the person 
drinking had not been bitten. This specific, for guch it may almost confi- 
dently be called, is also in use in the South, and sometimes really immense 
doses of spirits are tolerated. The peculiarly offensive odor of these snakes 
is vouched for by Mr. Morley, who says that if *‘ one is irritated and made 
to bite the rake or hoe with which it is intended to kill him, the implement 
will retain the same unpleasant odor for months.” One more error he corrects 
by saying that he has frequently killed the rattlesnake at an elevation of 
about 8,000 feet, although all the writers on the subject say that he is never 
found at a greater height above the sea-level than €,000 feet. These moun- 
tain snakes are said to be more venomous than their brethren of the low- 
lands, but this may be a mere conjecture based on the highland snake’s 
greater vividness of color, Nervons readers may be pleased to hear that 
the part of the United States where rattlesnakes are most numerous is the 
strip of land, sixty or seventy miles wide, between the Rio Grande and 
the Neuces, in Texas, which swarms with them: “One cannot go fifty 
yards without seeing a rattlesnake.” Moccasons, centipedes, tarantulas, 
and scorpions are other inhabitants of this region. 

There is plenty more of readable matter in the April Galazy. Mr. De 
Forest's “* Wetherel Affair” promises to be as good as any novel he bas 
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written, which is saying not a little; Turgenef’s “ Antchar” has reached its | 
third part; Mr. Justin McCarthy draws a portrait of Mr. Joseph Arch, the | 


Englishman who has taught his fetlow-hinds to co- operate and agitate—agitate | 
‘A Snow Storm and a 
Baby ” is a rapid and fairly well told story ; Mr. Bayard Taylor contributes 
a dignified sonnet; Professor Van Amringe’s essay on “ Life Assurance ” 
concludes with the third part; Mr. R. B. Kimball speaks a good word for 
Napoleon Third; and Mr. John Durand accomplishes the incredible by 
taking up “ Hamlet” aud saying sometaing new and true—so far as our 


for four dollars a week of wages, be it remetbered ; 


knowledge and our judgment go—in reference to that play. The character of 


Ophelia is the matter more especially under investigation, and Mr. Durand: 


dissents from some of the common conclusions. He does not at all believe 
with Mr. Hudson that the unfortunate girl is perfection itself; nor will he, 
with Mrs. Jameson, declare that Ophelia loves “in the silent depths of her 
young heart far more than she is loved.” Mr. Durand, on the contrary, 
thinks that she treated Hamlet with less than true loyalty, and, not to put 
too fine a point on it, angered him by joining with his enemies in a trick to 
deceive him, in prosecution of which scheme she told him a falsehood, well- 
meant, perhaps, surely not ill-meant, but deliberate, and told at the moment 
when he was trying her to see if she were true. As to the other parts of 
Mr. Durand’s essay, with some we may agree and about others say nothing; 
but that part of it for the sake of which it was written appears to us a good 
example of Shakspearian criticism of a kind needed. The multitude of 
critics and commentators has bred a lazy or a slavish set of readers, and an 
independent reader who does not go with the many but thinks for himself is 
not too common, por indeed can he be. 

Mr. Joseph Arch comes up again in Harper's, which has a portrait of 
him, and a sketch of his career, written apparently by Mr. M. D. Conway. 
Mr. Arch is clearly a wan of mark and note, and if the accounts we get of 
him are unprejudiced, he most probably has a very useful future before him. 
The following is a glimpse of the misery which he and his coadjutors are 
now endeavoring—and here is a lesson for a Communist—to get into a Par- 
liamentary Blue-book, after investigation made by a royal commission : 


“Mr. Mitchell, the other laboring man who spoke, told a doleful story of 
how often he had suffered the pangs of hunger when, at eighteen years of 
age, he had followed the plough, working from six in the morning until ten at 
night without having twopenny-worth of food in him, and alittle sour cider, 
which was called ‘ perquisites.’ It was the third runnings. The wages 
were seven shillings a week. ‘The living was tea-kettle broth for breakfast. 
Two or three little pieces of bread were put in the breakfast pot, which held 
three quarts, and then the bread was soaked with hot water.” For dinner 
they got a few potatoes and a square inch of bacon fried in the pan for a 
family of seven, the fat going on the potatoes, and the meat being the 
father’s dinner. For tea they soaked burned bread, and put a little treacle 
on it, that gate, | carried to the husband in the field by the woman. For 
supper they got little pieces of bread and skim-milk cheese. As for dwell- 
ings, I have known thirteen huddlivg together in ove room on what they 
called a “shakedown,” like hounds in a kennel. Last week I spoke to an 
old man at Yeovil, whose master told him he could not give him more than 
five shillings a week, and who said he was then literally starving. 1 will do 
my best to elevate my countrymen, and run the risk of the horse-pond.’ ” 


The allusion in the last line is to what is now known as “the bishop’s 
baptism.” That right reverend father in God, the Bishop of Gloucester, sub- 
stantially advised the farmers of his diocese to duck in the horse-pond any 
agitator” who might come into their neighborhood. That, if the very worst 
phases of English peasant life were brought forward and insisted upon, Mr. 
Mitchell's picture might have been painted in still darker colors, is as well- 
known as it is hard to tellinplain speech. But to work at ploughing for six- 
teen hours a day “ without twopenny-worth of food in one,” at seven shil- 
lings a week, makes a good enough grievance for the present. 

The “ Easy Chair” discourses upon Bulwer, the younger Dumas, and his 
reply to a German who wished to buy a play from him ; aud upon the eager- 
ness of denunciation which has followed Mr. Colfax, who, the “Easy Chair” 
says, will probably have explained the charges against him before the reader 
vets the * Easy Chair's” words—as if there was much need of Mr. Colfax’s 
explaining anything, after admitting his quarterly receipts from the benefi- 
cent Mr. Nesbitt. 
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A Hand-book of Social Economy. By Edmond About. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.).—The general scope and aim of this clever little book may 
be easily stated in a few words, though for any idea of its brightness, clear- 
ness, and interest we must refer the reader to M. About himself. The pur- 
pose of the author is to diffuse among the working-classes correct notions on 
the subject of economics; on the relations between capital and iabor; on 
production ; on consumption; and other matters which are usually treated 
under the head of political economy. ; 
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The general conception of the economic cosmos existing in the mind of 
the workingman is undoubtedly the great obstacle in the way of his pro- 
gress. He has been taught from his cradle up that mankind is divided into 
rich and poor; that the interests of these two classes are antagonistic ; that 
the main object of the rich capitalist is to get as much work done fer him by 
the poor laboret as possible at the least expense; that no matter how hard 
he may work, he will probably remain all his life in the same condition in 
which he begins it, if, indeed, he is lucky enough to remain where he is, and 
does not sink to a lower level; and he is taught at the same time certain 
general ideas as to justice and equality, which seem to him strangely in con- 
fliet with the actual condition of the world. Besides this he sees that riches 
do not by any means fall to the lot of those who work the hardest for them, 
but are quite as apt to come by lucky speculation, by mere chance, or even 
by fraud. It is hardly to be wondered at that, in an age of Fisks and Goulds, 
Crédits Mobiliers, and brummagem empires, the ambitious workingman 
should be led to thinking that, after all, pillage is the most profitable kind of 
labor; and, on the whole, if fortunes are to be acquired by any one un- 
justly, it might as well be by himself as by his capitalist employer. 

It is this conception which M. About desires to eradicate from the work- 
ingman’s mind. The Commune has alarmed M. About, as it has most other 
people, and in the volume before us it is evident that the dangers of such 
socialistic revolutions are constantly before his eyes. With his usual skill, 
in order to remove the false impression in the minds of his hearers, he puts 
before them his picture of the social economy of the world in such persuasive 
and truthful colors, that no uuprejudiced person ean fail to be convinced. 
The world, he says, is no such fighting-ground as you have been taught ta 
believe it. The world is a great workshop in which nature furnishes 
materials which man by his labor endows with utility. In this 
workshop it is only the idle and thievish who are out of place—the “ para- 
sites,” as he calls them, who appropriate and waste the products of the 
others’ labors—thieves, beggars, gamblers, communists. In this workshop 
each has his place, from the masters, who direct and employ, to the receivers 
of wages, who handle the machines, stoke the fires, and distribute the goods. 

No one can fail to be convinced of the truth of this picture, any more 
than he can of the other. Both are true. It is true that each man receives 
from the general fund of accumulated wealth in preportion to the labor he 
gives, and it is also true that some unscrupulous and clever men always get 
more than their fair share. In one case it isan Emperor, who gets hold of the 
revenues of a government by what he calls a coup d’étal; in the next it is 
an employer of labor who gets fabulous wealth by what he calls a land-grant ; 
again it is a physician who grows rich by the sale of what he calls a panacea, 
or a demagogue (a labor-reformer perhaps) who gets money by the sale of 
what he induces people to believe is eloquence. This has been going on 
since the world began, and will go on until it comes to an end. All we can 
do is to confine it within narrow limits, which we certainly do not sueceed 
in doing now. The rest must be done by the gradual elevation of the work- 
ing-classes themselves in intelligence and self-restraint. They have already 
taken one great stride from the condition of slavery into that of wage-receiv- 
ing freedom. From this stipendiary state into that of industrial co-operation 
they are undoubtedly cestined to pass, but only through a gradual change in 
the mental and meral condition of the world. 

Meantime, such books as this of M. About are peculiarly serviceable, as 
they put before the workingman a true picture of the relations of things 
as they look from the point of view of enlightened self-interest, as well as 
from that of unselfish sympathy with the struggles and sufferings of mankind. 
Teachers will find it an excellent vade-mecum. 
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‘D FINANCE. 
Marcu 31, 1°73. 

a special meeting of the directors of the Bank of England, on Tuesday, 
he discount rate was raised from 313 to 4 per cent. 
of the directors, contrary to gen@ral expectation, no further 
advance During the weck ending March 27, 
£945,000 in bullion, which is accounted for by the French indemnity pay- 
ments to Germany. It was in consequence of this expected drain of specie 
from the Bank that induced the directors to advance the rate of discount, 
although it may be partly explained by the feeling on the other side that 
the practice of loaning sixty days’ sterling bills to speculators in this market, 
upon stock collaterals, should be checked. The amount of sterling loans 
made in this city has been variously 


THE WEEK IN TRADE AN 


A" 
7 eh meeting 
was made, 


At the regular | 


the Bank lost 


estimated from $20,000,000 to | 


$50,000,000, and some apprehension bas been expressed here about the loans | 
| should know and who have no interest to deceive.” 


Our information is that the loans were 
of one, and, in some instances, two 


being renewed when they fall due. 
mostly made with the privilege 
renewals. 

We have but to repeat that money has remained stringent in this market 
with ,'¢ % ss and interest, as the range of rates. We see no sign of 
any “let up” until the middle of April at least, and we doubt if, during 
the summer, money will be such a drug as it has usually been. Time 
money is in demand for six months at 11 and 12 per cent. upon stock col- 
laterals of a desirable nature. Just at this time a large amount of currency 
is needed in the interior, especially in Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
making settlements on the Ist of April; after that date the money will 
begin to return to the money centres, and by the 10th or 15th is usually all 
back again. 

The stringency in the call money market keeps commercial paper dull 
of sale. The best names are quoted at 10 to 12 per cent., while paper of 
an inferior grade, but still quite good, has been sold as high as 18 per cent. 
and under. 

The bank statement is unfavorable, showing a falling off of $867,600 in the 
reserve, against a reduction of but $1,092,700 in the liabilities. The banks 
now stand $377,200 below the required 25 per cent. reserve, but the defi- 
ciency is confined to the State banks, as the statement published below 


shows. ‘The following is a coufparison of the averages of the past two 
weeks: ; 

March 22. March 29. Differences. 
EE Pe eee ee ey en $275,198.800  $274,348,700 Dec. $850,100 
Specie ey ee bree etki ck ere 17,472,300 16.179,100 Dee. 1,293,200 
SN se cicaaceccecscnkcacederunee 27,6:3.600 27.635, 700 lnc. 22,100 
NR iin ned uni i ddaniaie ee one 194,625,500 193,508. 700 fiec, 1,114,800 


Rn cnc wake hin dacuewueen. ous 38,304,200 38, 129,800 Inc. 425,600 
The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 


liabilities : 








March 22, March 29. Differences. 
IIR. « hedu Veins bs addedesadad See $17,472.300 $16.179.100 Dec. $1,293,200 
SEE FOREIEB . 6.0.0 00 ce ccetecscceeseceecge 38,304,200 88,729,500 Inc. 425,600 
INES oi diinccvceccsdencsscnevencun $55,776,500 $54,908,900 Dec. $867,600 
IN at: 4:e:dne ehessnnasncdccuckiewn 27,613,600 27,635,700 Inc. 22,109 
CED cckwcccie’ cccensshenguetesnncaues 194,623,500 193 508,700 Dec. 1,114,800 
Total liabilities...................seeeee $222,237,100 $221, 144,400 Dec. $1,092,700 
I GN BIRR OD nc c 0s tancrdaneeee 55,559,275 65,286,100 
Deficiency in legal reserve.............. 217,225 
Excess over legal reserve... ......... 377,200 Dec. 594,425 


The following statement separates the National from the State banks : 


National. State. Total. 
DODD 6 tiidainnwss Jnceeeegeatedesbustbess $236.910,000 $37 438,700 $274,348,700 
SG tis on C0 chs cane canancshcenwubes aneaee 14.645 900 1,533,200 16 179 100 
PE PR ce, aenvegattanns Mee. cana 34,726.900 4,002,900 38,729, 800 
OS ea errr ae Cébandbecse 167,272,700 26,236,000 193,508,700 
IN. <. cnc-on Linn ededeabs anh GGnaaeenan 27,592,700 43,000 27,635,700 


Business at the Stock Exchange has been very moderate in amount, 
and, beyond a few speculative fancies, quotations have undergone but little 
change. Milwaukee and St. Paul has remained strong, and been unusually 
active. The price advanced to 607, on Friday, with a reaction of one per cent. 
at the close on Saturday. As we recently stated, the cause of the activity is 
due to some sort of a proposed agreement to “ pool” the earnings of the road 
with those of the Chicago and Northwestern, so that in future the two roads 
will work harmoniously instead of carrying on a ruinous competition for busi- 
The stockholders of the Milwaukee and St. Paul will be grateful for an 
arrangement which will improve their property in any way and ultimately 
put money in their pockets in the shape of dividends; and to the stock- 
holders of the Chicago and Northwestern an arrangement of this kind will 
be beneficial, and probably enable them to dispose of their stock. The 
stockholders of the latter consist of Mr. Jay Gould and his friends in the 
recent ‘‘corner,” all of whom retain the stock for the very good reason that 


ness, 


nv one will buy it from them. 
Harlem is very strong, with the report still current of a consolidation with 
the Central and Ludson, and a prospect of a division of stock to represent 





the surplus property of the former amongst its stockholders. This con- 
solidation will take place sooner or later, as the two roads ran parallel to 
each other, and are under the same management, and it is very desirable that 
they should so remain. The Daiiy Bulletin, usually well informed, says : 
‘Late in the day a meeting was called of the directors of the N. Y. 
Central and Hudson and the N. Y. and Harlem Railroad Companies for 
next Tuesday morning, the business before the meeting to be the perfection 
ofthe lease of the Harlem to the Central and Hudson. The terms ef the 
lease as it now stands are as follows: Ouly the Harlem Railroad proper, on 
which steam is used, is to be leased, and on this the Central and Hudson 
guaranty 8 percent. annual dividends to the Harlem stockholders. The 
city railroads of the Harlem, which are to be reserved to the Harlem, already 
earn 3 per cent. ou the entire Harlem capital. The city real estate of the 
Hi irlem is to be sold as soon as practicable, and the proceeds, estimated as 
euivalent to 30 to 40 per cent. of the Harlem stock, to be given also to the 
Harlem stockholders. These are the terms as given to us by these who 


Western Union has been weak on a moderate amount of business. At 
the commencement of the week Pacific Mail and Panama were strong, but 
at the close prices on both stocks fell off, especially on Panama, which, for 
some reason, has been pressed for sale ; the price on Tuesday reached 1163,, 
from which price there was a gradual decline until Saturday, when the 
lowest poipt reached was 1101g. From recent accounts, the grand railroad- 
steamship-sewing-machine combination has become considerably mixed 
up, the property of one company having been mortgaged to another, and 
from present appearances we should judge that no man seeth the end thereof. 
The property of the Howe Sewing-Machine Company is reported to have 
been mortgaged for $1,140,000 to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. by 
Mr. Stockwell, who is the largest stockholder in the former and president of 
the latter. 

The earnings of the Union Pacific R. R. Co. for the month of February 
and since the beginning of the year have been as follows: 








Feb., 1873. Feb., 1872. 

SE 22: bU Po: tae Fiance aaeckee bed oo aula $491,783 55 $534,115 09 
SNNNIN. 5 5 Conddntbaudaleaticedecccnasbinscastas clei 289, 265 22 392,354 05 
III oo ividisads since, Seiad $202 51 317 33 33 $141, 761 04 

Jan. 1to Feb 28, 1873. Jan. 1 to Feb. 29, 1872. 

NN si Seidl ocibdabonuscchisaes corkenueee $1,015,758 41 $808,051 17 
PM diate sabi imines poate dvedencos 640,833 42 772,095 $1 
I inc rndnde. ccae ches $374, 924 99 99 $35,955 36 
Iner¢ase gross earnings year 1873 compared with Be icccercnccadinepen ete $207,707 24 
ee ee ee ee eaten imacsausiweees $338,969 63 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading Stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending March 29, 1873: 





os Tuesday. Wed'day. Thursday’ 


Friday. |Saturday. Sales Sh's 
1014 10214 ‘OK 102% 102 














N.Y.C.&H.R... 10256102 10°%|102 1023/1013, 102% «87,000 
Lake Shure........| 98% 94% Wig M | 933% "30 98% 9 | 924% 98K) 941g 9314 46,600 
_ eet "| 6556 65%! 643% 63% 6154 65%] G4 65%| 5% 66 | Gis 6% 66,300 
Union Pacific B44 BOR 35% 5% 3536 355%) 853g 85%) 354 35%) 343g 8514 53 000 
Get... te aie & 1... SS 400 
Do. fd...) S84 SRY, S84 8944|.... 90 | 8844 49 | qo 
N.J Central...... 103% 104/108 EM scas]eis, 1,400 
Kock Island......./115 115% 114356 115} 11456 115/115 115% 1153, 115% 11556 15 15,100 
Mil. & St. Paul....) 56% 5749! 57 Sake) 573 9% 5 W100 
Do. ptd.) 75% 5% 7544 ty tax ss 5% 1635 3654 WH | ercnee | 1.900 
Wabash... 34 73%| 3 Tis) WK 1] BR TK menage 8.900 
101% 10044 101 101% ay 100% Wis 101 101% [wrx 10214 1,900 

¢ 4%) Bie 4h) 2 S| 2% 36 3%) 3% 456 33,600 

13 112% its queen | Ops ae 3 Pi PR 

46% 45% 46°) 455g 46'"| 4515 45% 455K «46K | AB 46K 25.100 

40° | 3954 4034) 893% 40K) B9R 40lg B9%¢ 40 | 2935 39% 21,000 

87% SAK 86%) 614 86% Sig BIg 85% ROK a3 86% 135,000 

5 5a) Se 56% | 5936! 56% 59 | 56% 58 56% 58%! 56% 5734! 201.300 








The Treasury gives notice to-day that during the month of April it will 
purchase $500,000 5-20s on the Sth and 23d of the mouth, and sell $1,500,000 
gold on each Thursday. 

The Government bond market has been very strong throughout the 
week. A great scarcity of bonds has existed, and the demand for them for 
shipment to Europe has been steady. Prices at the close on Saturday 
show a handsome advance as compared with those at the beginning of the 
week. The firmness of gold strengthens Government bunds so long as the 
price in Europe holds its own. 

The feature of the different markets has been gold. The price on Mon- 
day was 11514, from which a gradual advance continued until the close 
(Saturday) when the price was 117. The imports for the week were very 
large, amounting to -$13,884,598. The possibility that the Treasury will 
flood the market with new legal tenders keeps up a feeling that go'd is good 
property to hold, and forms a basis upon which the “ clique” can a vance the 
price. The large imports are taking a large amount of gold from the Lanks, 
as it is needed to pay duties at the custom-huuse. Altogether the outlook 
in the gold-room is favorable for the “bulls,” and from the fact that 1 per 
cent. bonus is bid for the privilege of calling it at 120 at any time within four 
months, it is probable that the price will advance to that figure before the 
summer is over. 
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